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A Sower Went Forth... 


Springtime in old Judea 
After the winter’s chill: B 
Spring’s tender green retinting x | 
Valley and time-worn hill— \Y 
And hearts recall, with the springtime, LOWE 
How in the long ago, Cr 
The Master spake on a hillside, ee 


“°A sower went forth to sow.’ 


> 


Always the hope recurrent 

Under new April skies: 
Always the wider vision 

Dawns when the old dream dies. 
Turbulent grief and doubting 

Ebb with the winter’s snow— 
Faith is the gift eternal— 

And the sower goes forth to sow. 

—B. Y. WILLIAMS 
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Our New Service For Children’s Day 


Cit Thy Serwice, Lord 


By W. Robert Miller 


_ A complete service for use in Sunday Schools on 
Children’s Day. Responsive reading, hymns, recitations, 
exercises, children’s hymns, and prayer are all provided. 
This service is especially well arranged for participation 
by the children as the number of exercises and recita- 
tions is unusually large. The program also includes a 
dramatic sketch, “We Can Serve,” which may be given 
very simply or more elaborately, as desired. It allows 
for participation by Seniors, Intermediates, Juniors, 
Primarians, and Beginners, with the aid of choir, ushers, 
and classes as well. 

This is truly a children’s service, for the children 
and presented by the children. At the same time it is 
churchly and dignified. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred 
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Prayer in April 


“God grant that I may never be 
A scoffer at Eternity— 
As long as every April brings 
Che sweet rebirth of growing things.” 


“Your Executive Committee \W/ants 


YOU TO KNOY” sev wiuancs puceen 


That “our business is your business.” That's not 
the latest slogan of some enterprising commercial con- 
cern but it states a fact your Executive Committee recog- 
nizes fully. So it passes on to you the story of its most 
recent actions. 


Let the alphabet tell the tale. Since we are all some 
distance past the first grade, perhaps we may with profit 
review our letters. The older ones among us learned 
the alphabet by rote—yes, we said “by heart,’ too— 
before it was discovered to be an almost harmful pro- 
cedure for the beginner. So here goes— 


“A” is for attendance and absence and advance and 
adjustments, the last two of which in particular are now 
uppermost in the minds of the committee members. Of 
the seventeen composing the official family but one was 
absent, and he was excused. 


“Advance” is the watchword for Luther League ac- 
tivities. It was with that in mind that many of the de- 
tails were arrived at. A new, enlarged and improved 
program set-up is the means to that end. The Church 
will be better served because her youth will be getting 
the most from their organizational work. 


“Adjustments,” too, are very necessary in an ad- 
vancing program. The duties of the Executive Secretary 
were re-stated. The office of Associate Secretary for 
Promotion and Intermediate Work has been established. 
The employment of a part-time Educational Secretary, 
whose duty it shall be “to have general charge of edit- 
ing the topics materials and of developing a well-bal- 
anced and vital educational program” was approved and 
referred to the Adjustments Committee with power to 
act. The name of the Literature Committee will be 
changed to the Educational Committee and a more com- 
prehensive statement of their duties is proposed. The 
matter of the issuance of social and recreational mate- 
rials has been referred to a committee for special con- 
sideration. (Other items appear under other letters.) 


“B” is for budgets—old and new; the one for 1939, 
the other for 1940. Concerning the former, the report 
was “balanced,” yes, met in full. And what glad, good 
news that was to your committee! The other, that for 
1940, was adopted near the end of the meeting after all 
proposed expenditures and estimated income had been 
closely watched at every step in the process. The finan- 
cial needs for the current year are represented in a 
budget which is divided as follows: Administration and 
Promotion, $18,975.70; Publications, $7,650.00, totaling 
$26,625.70, a sum about $1,200 more than that of 1939. 
Increased activity will require increased expenditures. 

*C” is for calendar, in which several important 
changes have been made, and for cooperation, in which 
The Luther League of America is making definite pro- 
gress. 

Calendar changes are: Begins with Luther League 
Day, last Sunday in September; topics series, begins first 


Two 


Sunday in October; Pocket Testament Day, second Sun- 
day in December (Universal Bible Sunday). 

Cooperation, closer and more enthusiastic than ever 
before is now being given the Church, to wit: Reciprocal 
representation at and of the Parish and Church School 
Board; promotion of the youth interest of Parish Edu- 
cation month, 1940, in conjunction with the Parish and 
Church School Board; endorsement of the Church’s 
youth-centered promotion project this year; an assur- 
ance to the officers of the United Church of its deep 
interest in and willingness to render every requested 
assistance in staging the great youth rally scheduled for 
the Omaha Convention of the United Lutheran Church, 
October, 1940; continuous cooperation with The Chil- 
dren of the Church. 


“TD” is for devotions, without which your committee 
would not be able to face the problems confronting it 
and plan for a greater future of The Luther League of 
America. Every session of your Executive Committee 
meeting is opened with Scripture reading and prayer 
and closed with prayer. 


“EK” is for extension, an abiding objective of The 
Luther League of America to which special emphasis is 
now being devoted. On the basis of recent experience 
with its extension plan the Ways and Means Committee 
has had committed to it the responsibility for working 
out details of its adjustment where that seems neces- 
sary. A plan of the president, looking toward increased 
consecration of Leaguers and the increase of their num- 
ber in the ranks, was adopted. In response to requests 
from the Manitoba Synod (Canada) a representative is 
to be sent at a convenient time to promote the youth 
work of that pioneering group of our brethren. Repre- 
sentation at state and synodical Leagues in 1940, with 
preference to those not securing same for any reason in 
1939, 


“A” is for finances, an always important considera- 
tion for the committee. January Ist, 1940 saw a neat 
balance in the treasury with every bill paid. The treas- 
urer’s explanation of this good news was that it was 
largely due to unexpected budget changes rather than 
an increased income. Your committee wants to hear 
similar good news in January, 1941. Won’t you help 
meet the budget by rallying local support for it? 


“G” is for growth and gift. Official statistics show 
an increase in the number of Leagues and Leaguers for 
1939, another encouraging sign. Notice has been re- 
ceived of a small bequest from the late Miss Ida Waner, 
of Canajoharie, New York. Advice of the legal aspects 
of the matter is being sought from the Executive Board 
otsthenWa Ie. CavA. 

“H”’ is for helps, of which The Luther League of 
America is constantly preparing and offering more to 
local Leagues and individual Leaguers. There are new 
printed helps for every department of League activity 
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just issued or now in preparation. For a little money 
you can equip your League for better service by securing 
this material. In addition there are the regular mediums 
of source material: The Luther League Review, The 
Topics Quarterly, The Intermediate Quarterly Helps, 
and The Lutheran. 


“T” is for Intermediates, a most important age- 
group in the new set-up. Greater attention is to be de- 
voted to the organization and functioning of the boys 
and girls of 12 to 14 years. This is the Junior High 
group for whom adequate provision is being made in the 
new educational procedure. Watch for more news later! 


bali is for January and joy; the first, the month we 
meet; the second, our experience in your service. 


“K” is for Kitc!.ener, the 1941 Convention City, or 
more correctly Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario’s ‘Twin 
Cities.” Many important details in regard to that next 
convention of The Luther League of America were 
handled, e. g., a theme was chosen (not to be announced 
yet); the convention Church was chosen; the dates, set 
(July 3-7, 1941—you’d better plan now!); certain 
speakers tentatively selected; a most interesting post- 
convention tour approved. 


“L” is for Life Service, a department which is on the 
march under the leadership of Rev. Alfred J. Beil, To- 
peka, Kansas. Life Service Day remains the first Sun- 
day in May, but a much larger and more meaningful in- 
terpretation is being given this subject for the increased 
benefit of the average Leaguer. “The Stewardship of 
Life” is the ideal being upheld, for every Christian, 
whether in pulpit or pew. 


“M’”’ is for the Missionary Department of our 
League activity. The missionary project, building a 
Boys’ Boarding School in our mission in Liberia, Africa, 
is meeting with enthusiastic favor on the part of 
Leaguers here, there and everywhere, reports Miss Irene 
Sox, new Missionary Chairman. Another missionary 
item now included in the regular budget is the appropria- 
tion of $300 per year for the Young People’s Worker 
in India. 


“N” is for new—members and things. The dissolu- 
tion of the old State League of Pennsylvania has come 
about as the result of their organization of the Leagues 
there along synodical lines. The new groups received 
into the fellowship of The Luther League of America 
include the following Leagues: The Luther League of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States; The Luther League of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of The United Lutheran Church 
in America; The Luther League of the Pittsburgh Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church; and the District of 
South Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Some of the new things for 1940, in addition to other 
details related elsewhere, are: (1) new age-group di- 
visions; (2) three-fold program set-up; (3) new topics 
series; (4) new supplementary studies in unit form, 
this program to begin September 29, 1940. 


“O” is for officers, whose reports showed numerous 
activities during the time which had elapsed since they 
took over the responsibilities of office at the Long Beach 
Convention. Especially was this true of the president’s 
activities. 
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“P” is for promotion, a subject second to none other 
in the minds of Luther League executives just now. The 
use of the printed page is an indispensable aid in ac- 
complishing this end. In addition to our own regular 
publications, Dr. Melhorn has made available ample 
space in “The Lutheran” for our use. We have already 
taken advantage of this privilege and plan to continue 
to do so. Special pamphlets giving the details of the 
new set-up also will be printed and distributed. 


“Q” is for “Quarterlies,” of which there will be 
two. The one, the Senior Topics Quarterly, has al- 
ready undergone a complete revision and enlargement 
and it will continue to appear in a new dress and to 
present better helps for Seniors and Young People. 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps will now undergo a 
similar change in appearance and content. These Quar- 
terlies are still available at the same old low price. Use 
them. 


“R” is for “Review,” that trusty old publication now 
in its 5lst year of service to the youth of the Church. 
In these years it has undergone many changes from time 
to time. A proposal to change its size to the popular 
pocket size used by many modern magazines was con- 
sidered, but the decision was to continue the present 
size for this year. Meanwhile many improvements will 
be introduced into its mechanical make-up to enhance its 
attractiveness and in its monthly content to increase its 
usefulness to Leaguers. 


“S” is for Secretary and Seniors. For the past eight 
or nine months we have had the services of but one 
secretary, namely, Dr. Paul M. Kinports, who has given 
himself with singular devotion to directing the affairs of 
The Luther League of America. Ere long he will have 
the assistance of an Associate Secretary. 


The Seniors under the new set-up will include the 
boys and girls of Senior High School, age 15, 16 and 17 
years. Ample provision for their interests is being made. 


“T” is for theme and topics. When the new program 
becomes effective in September, 1940 “Advancing With 
Christ” will also become directive. An article on some 
phase of the theme appearing in the Review each month. 

The practice of following a general theme for at 
least three meetings of the month will be continued for 
the Seniors and Young People. These two will use the 
same topics with slight modifications, distinctively dif- 
ferent developments for each appearing in the monthly 
topics section of the Review. In the case of the Inter- 
mediates a monthly theme has not been followed, but, 
should that seem desirable to some, in most instances 
the ingenious leader may phrase such a theme from the 
topics proposed. The round of topics for this group 
has been made to harmonize with and to supplement in 
a general way the work of other popular movements 
among this age group. 

“UJ” is for unanimity, the spirit which characterized 
all the committee’s final actions. 


“V7”’ is for vision and visitors. A vision of enlarged 
service to the Church is what your officers have not 
received. | 


Visitors present for the meeting included: Rev. Paul 
C. White of the United Synod of New York; Miss 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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This Month—Higher Christian Education 


The Church-supporied College has a decided mission to perform in our country which is entirely 
beyond the State institution. It should, therefore, insist upon performing its 
function cs a Christian College with all that the name implies. 


GO FORTH AND TEACH 

This month the Board of Education invites your 
kind interest in promoting higher education. Support 
your Church Colleges and Seminaries. 

SO Jesus Christ, the Master Teacher, the Head of 
the Church, the Saviour of the world, commanded. 

SO the early Church obeyed. The Church founded 
the catechetical and cathedral schools in the early cen- 
turies. Out of Schclasticism sprang the great European 
universities. Before 1500 there were 64 universities, lo- 
cated at such places as Paris, Prague, Leipsic, Heidel- 
berg, Tuebingen, Copenhagen, Upsala, Glasgow, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

SO Martin Luther believed and declared, “The 
right instruction of youth is a matter in which Christ and 
all the world are concerned.” 

SO the Roman Catholic Church has always believed 
and practiced. In the United States the number of 
Catholic colleges and academies is increasing. 

SO the Protestant Church has said it believed, but 
carried out a program of limited vision and divided 
effort. 


SO the Lutheran Church is thought to believe by 
others. But her history in the United States shows the 
gradual decline of the parochial school and the very 
slow development of colleges and seminaries. 

WHAT of the United Lutheran Church? Well, in 
1920 she had 11 seminaries, 12 colleges, and 6 junior 
colleges. Today she has 10 seminaries, 13 colleges, and 
1 junior college. When junior colleges are growing 
throughout the country, the United Lutheran Church al- 
lows its junior colleges to be closed. In 1920 the United 
Lutheran Church gave her Board of Education 12% 
of the apportionment which amounted to $97,236, but 
in 1939 she gave only 9% of the apportionment or $89,- 
100. Within a two-year period three of her colleges lost 
accreditation with certain accrediting associations. Each 
case could have been prevented by more money. Facts 
speak louder than profession. 

THE STATUS of the United Lutheran Church in 
1975 is being determined today by her vision in educa- 
tion. The Board of Education calls upon the Church to 
awaken to the importance of her educational program 
in the parishes as well as in colleges and seminaries. 


WAT CAN@= WE DO@e 


Confirmation Answers the Question 


The Luther League sustains the in the 
Church in caring for the newly-con- Grace, 
firmed rather than to those members Sacraments. 


who are of mature years. Upon the 5 
Church resolves the responsibility to 
give to these newly-confirmed proper 
encouragement and right guidance in C. 
the Christian Life. 

Therefore, the Luther League as 
an auxiliary of the Church and an 
educational medium of the Church’s 
program may well ack: What can d 
and should the Luther League do to 
help the Church promote the well- 
Leing of her young people newly 


to them 


service. 


use of the means of 


God’s 


. To engage daily in Bible study 
and prayer. 


As an act of worship to give as 
much as they are able, of that 
which the Lord has entrusted 
for the extension of 
His kingdom. 


. To be willing and ready to re- 
spond to every call of duty and 


young people for association and 
sociability. 

5. The Luther League should also 
aid the Church to lead these new- 
ly-confirmed out into definite 
forms of service for Christ. Young 
people want something definite to 
do. They need to know the pro- 
gram of the Church in all its in- 
terests and wherever possible to 
serve these interests at home and 
abroad that they may be led out 
into unselfish service for their 
Lord in the work of the Church in 
the home land or in some foreign 


Word and the 


confirmed ? 


1. It is evident that the Luther 
League is obligated to provide the 
newly-confirmed with means of 
spiritual nourishment and growth. 

2. Luther Leaguers are obliged to set 
before these new members of the 
Church an example of right living. 
Precept is of little value unless 
enforced by example. 

3. The Luther League should encour- 
age these young people: 

a. To be prompt and regular in at- 
tendance upon the services of 
the sanctuary and to be faithful 


Four 


4. The Luther League should help 
the Church to provide these young 
peopie with wholesome opportuni- 
ties for social expression. It is true 
that the Church is primarily obli- 


gated to give spiritual quicken- 
ing and religious training and 
guidance. And yet, in view of 


the many attractions which the 
world offers, seeking to draw 
young people aside from the true 
Christian life, it is the part of wis- 
dom that through the Luther 
League or other young people’s 
organizations seek to satisfy the 
normal and proper desire of her 


field. 


It is inspiring to think of the many 
young people who will be the sub- 
jects of our interest and care. Those 
young people who have renewed the 
vows once expressed on their behalf 
by parents and sponsors, and who 
now are ready for every good word 
and work. 

Here is the Luther League’s splen- 
did opportunity to help these young 
people to respond to the Church’s 
influence and guidance, and to con- 
tinue faithful to their confirmation 
vows. PME 
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Often when folks have problems to solve, they fail 
because they do not know how to tackle their prob- 
lems. How many times, when differences of opinicn 
exist, young people gather in small groups and engage 
in heated arguments. 

Many people do not distinguish between discussion 
and the process of group thinking. Group thinking is 
more than group discussion. 

As an example let us take the question of gambling. 
We wish to think it through with the group. Many 
matters are involved such as our experience with those 
who have gambled, results of gambling, the laws of the 
State relative to gambling, what we think ought to be 
done and how we may proceed to work out our con- 
clusions. 

Suppose then we have questions such as dancing, 
religious beliefs, liquors, the movies, etc., how will the 
method of group thinking deal with each one? 

1. Locate and define the problem. The first step is 
to get a clear picture of the problem before the group. 
Locate and define the difficulty. The leader may go to 
the blackboard and ask the group these questions: What 
is the situation we face here? Is this a problem with 
our group? What are the reasons for this problem ex- 
isting? Who are the persons that create this problem? 
Does it affect us in any way? 

In a topic such as Church attendance, as example, 
we begin by asking such questions as these: Why is 
Church attendance a problem with this group? What 
reasons can we give for not attending Church? Give 
reasons why we should attend. Why do so many Church 
members fail to attend Church regularly? Does attend- 
ance at Church make any difference in the way people 
live? What difference? Give some examples. 


Another method of getting the situation before the 
group is to have several members give their experiences 
on the subject that is up for discussion. Each one to 
present some questions regarding the subject and then 
let the group question those selected to present the 
subject. 

The third method is for a committee to make some 
investigations and bring the facts to the meeting as a 
report. Example on April 7th topic. Ask various persons 
about some of the things in the catechism. Have a quiz 
on the catechism. Maybe we will find that the outcome 
will be that we should all do some studying further on 
the parts of the catechism. Have those who have been 
confirmed remained faithful to the Church? What per- 
centage of those confirmed last year are faithful to the 
confirmation vow? (Confer with pastor on the records 
and check on the persons you know.) What shall we as 
Leaguers do about it? 

The fourth method is to make charts, questionnaires. 
tests on questions such as “race relations,” “appreciating 
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BETTER 
GROUP 
MEETINGS 
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ether people,’ “good neighbors,” “true citizenship,” or 
“patriotism.” 

These are only a few of the many ways of getting 
the picture before the group. The complete picture will 
contain some of the following elements: 

1. Opinions of members of the group. 

2. Opinions of others outside the group. 


3. Facts about the situation, either known by the 
group or discovered by a committee who have 
been ordered to investigate or make a survey. 


There are often topics w:thin our list for the year 
when there will not be much material presented for dis- 
cussion since the topic is informational. These topics 
are likewise of great importance and they should have 
even more time given to the preparation so that they 
may be presented intelligently. 


In the preparation of these topics a great deal of 
research should be made. Example, the topic for April 
14. Why an Augsburg Confession? What led to such 
a handbook? Who were the authors? What is the im- 
portance of such a document in the present Church? 


Here a number of persons can be assigned for re- 
search and report to the group. It ought to be clear to 
those who are chosen as leaders of these meetings that 
two steps are important—the consideration of what to 
do and how to do it. These are absolutely necessary if 
the meeting is to result in a real interest on the part of 
those who attend. It is not enough to say, “We ought 
to do this and that.’ Definite ways of doing it must 
be provided so that the group will be enlightened, and 
strengthened in their Christian life. We have called our 
devotional meetings a process of group thinking. We 
might well call it cooperation with God in the doing of 
His will and the extension of His Kingdom. So many 
meetings failed because they have missed the real heart 
of the matter, and fulfilled the true objective of the 
process of group thinking. 

Any group that will carry out even some of the 
simple activities suggested, or better yet, will discover, 
plan, and carry out activities of their own, will find that 
instead of less interest, fewer numbers, the meetings will 
result in: 


1. Enriched experience in the group, resulting in 


better participation in the meetings that 
follow. 
2. New light will be received on the various topics. 
3. <A discovery of new discipleship. 
4. A clearer understanding of our Christian life, 


faith and service. 


Strive with other Luther League leaders to improve 
our devotional meetings. 
PMC 
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Life Service 


Youth About 
the Father’s Business 


Planning the Work 
and Working the Plan 


Christian Vocational Guidance 


ALFRED J. BEIL 


OUNG people continue to sur- 
9) prise the present generation 

with their possibilities for 
good and evil. Mostly with alarm 
the older people continue to forget 
that when they were young they 
thought and acted differently than 
young people do now. Haven’t you 
heard many middle-aged and older 
people say with a sigh of relief, 
“Wouldn't it be nice to be young 
again with little to do but have a 
good time?” Adults who make such 
statements have either never been 
young or they have entirely forgotten 
what the problems and disappoint- 
ments of youth are. And any young 
person who hears unreal comments 
from adults, even though he has 
never experienced the responsibility 
and anxiety of mature people, knows 
there is something unsound with the 
inference that it is all play to be 
young, with nothing to do but grow 
up and enjoy one’s self. It is just at 
this point that many adults widen 
the chasm which puts them out of 
reach for being a source of influence 
and guidance among the oncoming 
generation. 

Every growing young man and 
young woman has three major ques- 
tions to think through and by trial 
and error decide. They are: “What 
is going to be my life work?” “Who 
is going to be my life’s companion?” 
and “Am I going to stand for or 
against God?” 

Any one of these major decisions 
include enough hazards to condition 
and seriously color the remainder of 
a youth’s life for good or evil; for a 
life sublime or a life that is drab and 
commonplace. 

Any church and adult leader who 
fails the rising generation as a wise 
and inspiring counselor at these three 
sharp curves in the pursuit of life is 
either a negative or a detrimental in- 
fluence as far as the future of the 
next generation is concerned. 

From the standpoint of the youth 
counselor, solutions for solving the 
problems of youth would be quite 
simple. The older group would 
simply offer advice, but counsel is 
not always sought by young people 
and therefore, in most cases, it is 
unwelcome. Most every youth in a 
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measure, makes the same blunders 
as the generation ahead. In that re- 
spect one of Frank Crane’s articles 
of some years ago is illuminating. 
His comment on education was that: 
“Beavers build their dams just as 
their ancestors have built them ever 
since the beginning of time.” Mr. 
Crane then concludes that in the field 
of education among humans, we are 
not to do as the past generation, but 
we are to profit by their experience, 
detouring around their mistakes. 
Then he suggested that progress in 
life would be the equivalent of one 
generation standing on the shoulders 
of the past generation and so on up 
the ladder of progress. 

But since life is not that simple, 
many young people want to expe- 
rience life for themselves with little 
or no direction or counsel from 
adults. And from this standpoint they 
are as unreasonable in their attitude 
of going it alone as the older genera- 
tion is when out of touch with the 
youth. Only in this case the youth’s 
withdrawal causes the chasm and 
gets him beyond the reach of wisdom 
gained by experience. 

It is beside the road youth travels 
that the Christian Religion builds the 
Church. Its first desire is to nurture, 
train and guide youth to meet the 
high destiny God has in mind for 
their happiness and service to man- 
kind. When that plan fails to reach 
and hold young people, the. Church’s 
next plan is to continue to serve, re- 
claim, redeem and direct them, even 
though they may have only broken 
lives to offer. 

The average leader working with 
young people is enthusiastic about 
their future. On the question of ac- 
cepting guidance and counsel the 
adults are many times more on trial 
than young people. 


ROADS TO SERVICE 

There are many roads of service 
open to the consecrated Christian, 
It is the purpose of this department 
to lead young people to greater serv- 
ice to God. Life Service is the joy- 
ous investment of life in the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God among 
men. If only this department can 


help our young people to discover 
this way to happiness, we have car- 
ried out a great program. 

What is Life Service? Life Serv- 
ice is the inevitable outcome of sal- 
vation by Christ. Does Life Service 
apply to everyone? Yes, Life Sery- 
ice is a very personal study. This de- 
partment wishes to help young 
people to think through the whole 
question of their individual life work, 
This means that an effort will be 
made to help them see the Christian 
principles which ought to guide them 
in choosing their calling, profession, 
or occupation. For those who are al- 
ready at work in some phase of Life’s 
activities, attention will be called to 
the opportunities for service, either 
full time or part time, in the Church 
of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


In this article for the Youth Her- 
ald, Harold Graham, Life Service 
Secretary of Wisconsin, defines Life 
Service for the Leaguers of his 
Synod. 


HOW ARE YOU USING 


YOUR LIFE? 
Edgar F. Neas 


“Tt is my purpose, with God’s help, 
to follow Jesus Christ. I will not 
drift into my life work, but I will 
earnestly seek God’s will, and as it 
becomes clear to me, I will do it 
gladly.” 

This is the Life Service Covenant. 
Just what does it imply? Usually, 
when a Leaguer thinks of Life Serv- 
ice, he thinks of full-time service in 
the Church. Although this type of 
service is the greatest Christian serv- 
ice one can perform, it is, by no 
means, the only service. A few 
people will go further and say that 
it means any kind of service in the 
Church, such as teaching in the Sun- 
day School or singing in the choir. 
Is that all that Life Service includes? 
Absolutely not! Life Service, as we 
want to think of it, embraces every 
phase of the life and activities of a 
Christian. This doesn’t mean just 
Sunday activities or the Christian 
service rendered incidentally through- 
out the week. Instead, let us think 
of Life Service as the conduct of 
our daily lives; -our dealings with 
our fellowmen in business and social 
life; our application of Christian 
principles and ideals to our daily 
tasks. 

You say, “How can I do this?” 
Some activities, both business and 
social, are definitely Christian; some 
are not, but could be made so with 
slight modifications; others are in- 
herently evil and should be avoided 
by a Christian. Not only should the 


(Contnued on Page 30) 
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Springtime Is Inspiration Time 
A Message From Our President 


It’s inspiration time! A 
time when all Christians who 


have traveled through the 
Church year from Advent 
through the Easter season, 


turn their attention from be- 
ing ‘inspired to inspiring 
others. It becomes check-up 
time for all Luther Leaguers. 
Have any Luther Leaguers 
turned a deaf ear toward the 
“Lutheran Emergency Ap- 
peal,” because of a lack of 


Alin H. Schaediger knowledge _concerning the 
sphere of influence of the 
Lutheran Church in the 


world, and therefore have shown a misunderstanding of 
inspired stewardship? Have any Luther Leaguers 
awaited the close of the Lenten season because of the 
number of services, and therefore indicate mechanical 
loyalty instead of an inspired worship? Have any Luther 
Leaguers noticed an over-emphasis on social activities 
on their calendars and therefore miss the opportunities 
for imspired service to the many who await the Com- 
forter? Or are all Luther Leaguers evidencing in their 
program and activities the same spirit that came upon 
the disciples at Pentecost, that inspired spirit that leads 
youth to tell the story of Christ in the language of all 
with whom they come in contact? 

It’s Springtime! A time when all who are interested 
in looking ahead to the harvest, begin the work of pre- 
paring the ground, planting the seeds, caring for the 
small shoots, and doing all things necessary in order that 
the harvest will be plentiful. It’s check-up time for all 
Luther Leagues. Are any Luther Leagues failing to 
assist in the organization of the young people of every 
congregation within their synod and therefore ignoring 
the preparation of the youth of today for their vital 
part in the Church of tomorrow? Are any Luther 
Leagues forgetting to emphasize to their Intermediate 
Leaguers their Confirmation vows and therefore losing 
them at an early stage? Are any Luther Leagues 
neglecting the full support of the Whole Church and 
therefore retarding the Church in gathering a full har- 
vest? Or are all Luther Leagues conscious of their im- 
portance and place in the educational program of their 
own congregations? If they are, it will be evidenced by 
continued activity in serving life; by completing quotas 
for the Boys’ School in Liberia; by better topic presen- 
tation in the League as outlined in the ‘“Luther League 
Review” and “Topics Quarterlies;” and by enrollment in 
the ‘Luther League Loyalty Club” during the spring- 
time, in order to be ready for “Advancing with Christ” 
to gather the harvest promised by Him to all who fol- 
low Him. 

May you inspire others during this Springtime to 
follow the “Way of Life’ with Christ. 

Sincerely, your President, 
ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER 
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INTERMEDIATE POSTER 
PROJECTS 


In the upper left hand corner draw the letter “E.” 
A dove is drawn, or a picture of a dove is pasted, in the 
upper center part of the poster. 

Three streamers are drawn from the dove, one to 
the upper right hand corner, and one to each of the 
lower corners of the poster. Beginning with the upper 
right hand corner streamer and going clockwise, the first 
three topics of the month are printed on the streamers. 

The dove is a symbol of the Holy Ghost. “En- 
tlhusiasm,” the key word of our first topic, had the mean- 
ing among the Greeks of “God in us.” The gift of the 
Holy Ghost, or “God in us,” through the Means of 
Grace, the Word, and the Sacraments, fills us with love. 
This love expresses itself in “Enthusiasm—Bubbling 
Over” to spread the Gospel of Christ; in “Example— 
My Influence” to live a Christian life; in ‘““Exactness— 
Doing the Job Well” by feeling a sense of responsibility 
in all that I do for Christ and His Church. 

For projects we have the following: 

April 7: “Enthusiasm—Bubbling Over.” Name two 
New Testament characters whose enthusiasm for Christ 
helped spread the Gospel and converted people to Chris- 
tianity, and give one instance in the life of each when he 
showed this enthusiasm. 

April 14: “Example—My Influence.” Mention one 
instance (to the superintendent alone—not publicly) in 
which someone’s actions influenced you to do either 
good or bad. As an alternative memorize I Timothy 
4:12. 

April 21; “Exactness—Doing The Job Well.” Write 
down one talent you feel that you have. (Note to super- 
intendent: have these brought in two weeks in advance. 
Assist your Leaguers in selecting task for using his tal- 
ent.) Use this talent in the service of your Church or 
your fellowmen. As an alternative, think of at least one 
instance within the past month when you failed to “do 
the job well” either by neglecting something you could 
have done for Christ and His Church, or by falling down 
on some job you were asked to do. 

The name of the Leaguer is written along the 
streamer when the project is accomplished. 
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Have you seen the 


Intermediate Quarterly Helps? 


Doesn’t it look nice in its new dress? 
Supplementary material for 
Intermediate Topic Discussion 


—— 


Order from 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Boy Scouts Look To The Church 


By Dr. Ray O. Wyland, Director of Education, Boy Sccuts of America 


The Twelfth Scout Law: “A Scout is reverent—He is reverent toward God. He is faithful in 
his religious duties, and respects the convictions of others in matters of custom and religion.” 


Scout membership now exceeds 1,300,000 boys and 
leaders. Nearly everybody believes in Scouting and 
none more thoroughly than the 9,000,000. boys and men 
who have participated in its activities in the first three 
decades of Scouting in America. The late Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman’s last message to the Boy Scouts was expressed 
in these words: ‘It may be that the historian of the future, 
who will see the pres- 
ent as we can not see it, 
because we are too near 
to its events, will chroni- 
cle the origin of the Boy 
Scout Movement as far 
more important for the 
development of humani- 
ty than the Battle of the 
Marne. I believe the 
Boy Scout Movement is 
in the deepest, most far- 
reaching sense truly re- 
ligious; for while religion 
has manifold forms, it 
has only one eternal 
voice, whether that comes 
from Rome, Geneva or 
Canterbury, and it is the 
voice of everlasting jus- 
tice, love and sacrificial 
service. There can be 
no great people without 
a great religion and ail 
your talk about character 
is so much playing down 
the wind, unless the re- 


generating and creative 
forces make a man obe- 
dient and the highest 


law reigns in his heart!” 
Religious convictions are 
of supreme importance 
in preparing youth for 
citizenship in a democra- 
cy. Our basic concept of the individual’s right to life, 
liberty and happiness is founded upon the value of the 
individual soul as a child of God. 


Scouting Is Fundamentally Religious 

That Scouting is fundamentally religious has re- 
peatedly been indicated by its founder, Lord Baden 
Powell. This point is also emphasized in the Constitu- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America as follows: 

“The Boy Scouts of America maintains that no 
boy can grow into the best kind of citizen without 
recognizing his obligation to God. Its policy is that 
the organization or institution with which the Boy 
Scout is connected shall give definite attention to his 
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religious life. Any man willing to subscribe to this 
declaration of principle shall be entitled to a certificate 
of leadership in carrying out the Boy Scout Program.” 
This point is stressed in the Scout Oath 
and Promise: 

“On my honor I will do my best to do my duty to 
God.and my country and to obey the Scout Law... .” 
It is of the genius of the 
Boy Scout Movement 
that in order to save its 
life it must lose it; that 
is, in order to accomplish 
its objective in the wel- 
fare of boys, it must sub- 
merge itself in the or- 
ganizations that sponsor 
its units. Here is the 
tie-up with the Church. 
The plan is this: Scouting 
recognizes the essential 
part that religion must 
play in character build- 
ing; but Scouting sees 
that to attempt to provide 
in its own name this re- 
ligious training of youth 
would be most highly 
presumptuous and an in- 
trusion into the field of 
the Church. Thus Scout- 
ing comes to the Church 
and says, humbly: “We 
think we have something 
to offer you. Here is a 
program that we feel is 
based on a tacrough un- 
derstanding of youth, but 
in itself it is incomplete. 
If you think what we 
have to offer will help 
you in your work with 
youth, take it and use it 
as you will. We will be happy if Scouting can make a 
real contribution to your entire program for boys under 
the leadership of the Church.” 


The Church As Troop Home 

From the very inception of Scouting in America, 
the majo:ity of its Troops have been sponsored by the 
Churches and institutions affiliated with the Churches. 
Of 36,000 Cub Packs, Scout Troops, Sea Scout Ships 
and other Senior groups, functioning in 1939, more than 
20,000 are afhiliated with Churches, Synagogues, Paro- 
chial Schools and other institutions under the Church 
auspices and three-fourths of these are in Protestant 
Churches. 


COPYRIGHT, BROWN AND BIGELOW 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


@® War has no boundaries. Its deva- 
stating effects extend to all parts of 
the world—striking good and evil, 
innocent and guilty alike. The fact 
that the present conflicts are referred 
to as another “world war” signifi- 
cantly implies that no country can 
remain untouched. Certainly the 
Lutheran Church, with its projects 
spread throughout the world, with 
members in most of the great na- 
tions, is deeply affected. So again 
today—as often before—the Church 
must call upon all its resources to 
maintain the ground which has been 
won by the unceasing diligence of 
countless Christian pioneers, and to 
go forward despite opposition and 
the urgency of other demands. 

In order to provide relief for war 
sufferers the American Lutheran 
World Convention Committee is 
sponsoring a nationwide Lutheran 
Emergency Appeal for $500,000. Of 
this fund $150,000 has been allocated 
for foreign missions, many of which 
are in desperate need. The remain- 
ing $350,000 will be used to aid Fin- 
land, which is 96 per cent Lutheran; 
the Lutherans of Poland and France; 
and the increasing number of refu- 
gees who are reaching America every 
day. 


® Kyosti Kallio, Finland’s great 
president, spoke the timeless word: 
“We will die free men, but we will 
not live under the domination of 
Russia.” ‘ 

The storms of war blow through 
the dark forests of Finland. Death 
and destruction are abroad. The 
winter snows turn red with the blood 
of martyrs. But through the night 
of horror like the brilliant play of the 
northern lights shine the deathless 
words: “We will die free men,” a 
new star of hope for humanity. 

Brave Finland, your struggle shall 
not be in vain! 


® Words of Approval to the Di- 
rectom Di) ©. Ey Mees: 

A minister serving a Pennsylvania 
parish writes to Dr. Mees: “Your 
letter has struck fire. Our people 
were touched by Dr. Knubel’s pre- 
liminary announcement. Although 
we are a small congregation . 
nevertheless we want to have our 
share in the Church’s great task. Our 
Council took immediate action and 
have forwarded $25.00 for European 
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Facts We All Should Kuew 


The Responsibility of the Church: “Help Now To Shield and Sustain” 


relief and another $25.00 for the aid 
of foreign missions. More will be 
coming in February.” 


A Pastor in Virginia 
“Last night, at a special Council 
meeting, I presented your appeal. . 


. . By unanimous vote it was decided 
to distribute whatever literature may 
be available and to urge our people 
and auxiliary organizations to give 
as liberally as they can to this cause. 
And if the congregation catches the 
contagion of this meeting, I feel as- 
sured that our response will be a 
good one.” 


From Ohio 

From Ohio comes this message ap- 
proving the Appeal: “I can think of 
nothing so important in all the world 
today. It is appalling to think of the 
suffering which so many Christian 
brethren are enduring today. Besides, 
as you have indicated, the mission- 
ary work, built up for decades and 
centuries, is in grave danger of dis- 
ruption. Here in America we enjoy 
a security and abundance that is not 
a product of our righteousness. Ob- 
viously, since the Lord has so blessed 
us it is for a purpose. No doubt 
that purpose is to help our needy 
brethren. You can count on me to 
help with prayer and labor to my ut- 
most.” 

In Colorado 

In Colorado a pastor has arranged 
a series of broadcasts in support of 
the Lutheran Emergency Appeal— 
this despite the fact that ministerial 
association, and missionary alliances 
had been denied the use of the sta- 
tion facilities. The program manager 
even urged that results of the local 
campaign be broadcast hourly. 


A Canadian Pastor Responds 

A Canadian pastor responds with 
the information that he will organize 
all the pastors of his territory in an 
effort to give the maximum assist- 
ance to the appeal. “I want you to 
know that you can count on me to 
help in this vital need—this test of 
our Christianity. Although I am the 
pastor of a mission congregation... 
yet I will do all in my power to help 
our suffering Brethren in Faith.’ 


Give through your congregation. 
The need is urgent. Give now! 


© A report in the New York Times 
states that the “Bible continues to be 


Germany’s best seller. According to 
figures issued by the Prussian Bible 
Society, 951,000 copies were sold in 
1939 and in the last six years the sale 
of Bibles has exceeded that of Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’ by 200,- 
000. A particular demand for Bibles 
has evidenced itself since the out- 
break of the war.” 


@ Forward Together—In His Name 
—Through His Church—With His 
Means. 
Stewardship 

There are certain statistical facts 
we all should know, whether or not 
we like figures, if for no other reason 
than that they throw light on the 
magnitude of the task we face. With 
this thought in mind the Laymen’s 
Movement prepared a statement, by 
Synods, from the Synodical minutes 
of 1939, showing the number of con- 
gregations (1) paying nothing on the 
U. L. C. A. apportionment; (2) the 
number showing deficits; (3) the 
number paying exactly 100%; (4) 
the number paying in excess; (5) 
the number paying $3,000 or more, 
and (6) the total congregational in- 
debtedness. Here are the results, as- 
suming we made no errors in our 
copying from the minutes: 


342 congregations in the 
U. L. €. A. paid nothing. 


2,587 congregations showed defi- 
cits, ranging all the way 
from paying almost nothing 
to paying almost in full. 

468 congregation paid exactly 
100%. 


254 congregations paid in excess, 
59 congregations paid $3,000 or 
more. 


The total indebtedness for all con- 
gregations was $21,033,186. 


Assuming that the average interest 
rate is 5%, the interest on congrega- 
tional indebtedness totals $1,051,- 
659.30. 


This annual interest charge on 
congregational indebtedness exceeds 
the amount paid on the U. L. C. A. 


apportionment for any fiscal year 
since 1932. 
Dhink it over! Then think it 
through—on a Christian steward- 
ship basis! 


Committee on Stewardship | of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
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APUNGEESE 


(Esther Bachofer and Connie Strandwitz) 


Invitation 
From magazines cut out small, appropriate illustra- 
tions to paste on post cards and word invitations as fol- 
lows: “Join in the fun at the Luther League Fun Fest 
ae eds Ree eA p iil eis ackn eee Abowahemee P. M.” 


Decorations 

Make posters with the following messages neatly 
printed: “Stop, Look and Whistle;” “Entrance, Keep 
Out;” “Do Not Pick Flowers;” “Keep Off the Grass;” 
“No Swimming Allowed;” and “Private Driveway.” 

After a number of Leaguers have arrived gather 
around the piano and sing some songs, such as: “The 
More We Get Together” and “Smiles” or others that 
your League has used at banquets or other social gather- 
ings. Nothing helps more to get a group into the proper 
mood than a few songs. 


Laugh, Clown, Laugh 

Two leaders are selected to choose sides. When 
evenly divided, the two groups stand in two straight 
lines, facing each other. A cushion, which has different 
colors on top and bottom, is necessary. The leaders of 
each group choose either one side or the other of the 
cushion for their group. The cushion is held at the end 
of the two lines and tossed into the air. Whichever side 
comes up, the group to which it belongs must laugh and 
try to make the opposite group laugh, whose duty it is 
to keep a sober face. If anyone laughs, they must go 
on the other side. A time limit of about one minute is 
given each group, a whistle being used. The pillow is 
tossed into the air again and the game continues. The 
game is won when one side has succeeded in winning all 
of the members from the other group, or when the 
leaders call off the contest. 


Slippery Soap 

Players are lined up as for a relay race. The first 
contestant in each line is given a silver knife and a piece 
of wet soap. He is to race to the other end of the room 
and back, and give his knife and his soap to the next 
player. Before any runner can give his soap to the next 
runner he must dip it in the pan of water provided for 
this purpose. 

Two Bigger Fools 

For a circle of chairs, as many as there are young 
people, except for two who are “it.” Place these two in 
the center of the circle on chairs back to back. Each 
person is given a number, as well as the center couple. 
The two in the center are “it” or “The Bigger Fools.” 
If they are a boy and a girl, the girl says to the boy, 
“Who are two bigger fools than we are?’ The boy 
says, “No. 5 and No. 8,” whereupon No. 5 and No. 8 
must exchange seats while the two center “fools” try te 
get the empty seats. The two left without seats must 
take the center chairs and the game proceeds as before. 


Meet The Queen 
Secure five or ten young men to take part in this 
game. They leave the room, and upon their re-entry 
it will be their privilege to meet the Queen. In return 
for this privilege they must obey the command of the 
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Queen. Have one of the at- 
tractive young women act as 


Queen, with long robe and 
crown if possible. The first 
victim enters, kneels before 


Her Majesty and awaits her 
command. There is but one 
and that is: “I command you 
to say whom you love.” Most 
victims will be embarrassingly 
truthful, clearly evasive or will 
refuse to obey the command, which simply was: I com- 
mand you to say, “Whom You Love.” This trick is 
amusing to the ones who know it, and doubly embarrass- 
ing to the victims. It always provides ten or fifteen 
minutes of genuine jollity. 


Hot Potato 

Form a circle with one player in the center. Chairs 
should be placed close to one another. A knotted towel 
or some similar object that can be passed from one to 
another is the necessary equipment. The object of the 
game is to keep the hot potato away from the one in the 
center. The hot potato may not be thrown or rolled. 
If the center player touches the hot potato when it is 
being passed, the last one who touched the potato takes 
his place and the game is resumed. Two hot potatoes 
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and two “its” may be used in a large group. 
Conundrums! 
Q. Which was the longest day of Adam’s life? 
A. The day on which there was no Eve. 
Q. In what month do ladies talk least? 
A. February, that being the shortest month. 
Q. Where was Benjamin Franklin going when he 
was twenty-nine years old? 
A. In his thirtieth year. 
Q. When can a man’s pocket be empty and yet 
have something in it? 
A. When it has a hole in it. 
Q. When is a cow not a cow? 
A. When she is turned into a field. 
Q. What is invisible blue? 
A. A policeman—when you want him. 
Q. On which side of a pitcher is the handle? 
A. On the outside. 
Q. Why is a conundrum like a parrot? 
A. Because it is far-fetched and full of nonsense. 
Q. What makes a little dog wag his tail? 
A. Because the dog is stronger than the tail; if he 


wasn’t, the tail would wag the dog. 


Who, What and Where? 

Have the players seated in a circle, Three leaders 
will be necessary to carry out the game. The first 
leader starts around the circle and gives to each player 
the name of some character or person, either famous 
or known to the group, (Who). The second leader gives 
to each player some incident, event or happening (what). 
The third gives each player a place (where). 


When each one has been given a who, what and a 
where, each player in turn gives his complete statement. 
For example, “Calvin Coolidge was milking a cow, under 
the bed.” 


Refreshments: Ice Cream and Cake. 
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VISITING A NATIVE TOWN IN LIBERIA 


(Roy L. Yund, Westville, New Jersey) 


back in the jungle the people always seem to 

know of the coming of a white person several 
hours in advance. Every traveler is accompanied by a 
group of native carriers—six or eight to carry the ham- 
mock in which he rides (carrying alternately by twos), 
and a number to carry food, clothing, and equipment in 
small tin trunks. These men sing and shout as they 
move rhythmically along the narrow bush path, and they 
may be heard to say, “Kwi kwele a pai O” (White per- 
son is coming). The word passes on ahead through the 
voices of any natives who happen to be on the path, and 
the people in the town are ready and waiting to see the 
sights when the caravan arrives. It is particularly so 
if a white woman and a white baby are among the 
travelers, or if some of the people in the town never 
have seen a white person. They come near to touch 
one’s hand or arm to see if we are real and then shy 
away. They marvel at our smooth hair and white skin. 
They ask questions about our clothing, pencil, watch, 
etc. They wait with great awe and wonder for every 
word that comes from the white person’s lips. 


i eens the native villages are hidden far 


But the first thing we must do is to go to the head 
man of the town, make our presence known to him and 
ask his permission to stay there over night. He feels 
honored to have white people to visit his town, and he 
brings a present of some rice or a chicken and gives us 
the use of one of the little round mud huts in which 
the people live. The hut itself is hardly large enough 
in which to open two folding camp cots. There are no 
windows and only one very narrow door. The only uses 
the natives make of their huts are for sleeping, for dry- 

‘ing meat under the conical-shaped thatch roof, and for 
shelter from the rains. They live out-of-doors mainly. 
Very few people are to be found in the town during 
the day. They are out hunting, or making farm, or 
traveling on the bush path. 


Meal time does bring them all together as in most 
other countries. However, here the family is not the 
unit as one man owns aS many women as he can buy. 
In the smaller towns all of the people of the town eat 
together. Each town has a large iron pot and all the 
food is cooked in it—generally rice and greens and some 
kind of meat. They have two meals a day—one in the 
morning, and one in the late afternoon. When the food 
is prepared the people are gathered in a large circle, the 
signal is given and using the right hand only (the left 
hand is held around the back) each one is permitted to 
hurry to the iron pot to get one handful of hot rice. 
Palm oil generally is mixed with the rice. Fresh meat 
is not palatable to the natives. It must be spoiled (in 
our estimation) before it is good to eat. When it is 
alive with maggots they say it is “sweet.” The meat of 
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most any of the wild animals is used for food: deer, 
water buffalo, elephant, hippopotamus, etc. Other foods 
include cassava, eddoes, yams, plantain, bananas, or- 
anges, mangoes, and avocado pears. 

In the early evening most of the people are in the 
town, and when the head man knows that the white 
person would like to speak to them he is very particular 
to have every man, woman and child present. They 
gather about an open fire and listen as intently as any 
congregation ever listened to a sermon while the mis- 
sionary tells them stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The story of Jesus’ suffering, death and resurrec- 
tion is most appealing to them. They are so accustomed 
to fear and superstition and self-protection that when 
they hear of someone who loves them they can scarecly 
believe it at first. They ask questions and they actually 
try to apply these teachings to their own lives. But 
then they say, “Jesus might love the white man that 
much, but He wouldn’t love us that much; our part: is 
different.” At the close of the meeting their expression 
of thanks is profuse. They say, “I thank you” in several 
different ways in increasing degrees of intensity. They 
snap fingers, using the large finger and snapping it as 
loudly as possible, and they insist that the missionary 
must come again to tell them more. 


Have You Contributed 
To The Missionary Objective? 


If you have not, then won’t you make every effort to 
help The Luther League of America raise the $10,000 
for the Boys’ School in Africa? The following materials 
are offered: “Eight Days in a Hammock,” “Enlightening 
Liberia,” missionary page in the Review every month, 
and “O, Christians Leagued Together,” pageant by Mrs. 
Pearl Setzer Deal, mimeographed, 10 cents. 


Order from The Luther League of America, 405 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR MISSION STUDY : 


We now have ready the outline for the 
study of Mission Study Book, “Comrades 
Around The World,” he S. Franklin Mack. 


Mimeographed form—Price 10 cents. 
Write to 
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The Luther League of America 
405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Adventuring 
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OW often have you had the 

urge to read a good book, on- 

ly to give up the idea because 
you could not think of anything ap- 
pealing? How many fruitless searches 
have you made in the public librar- 
ies for a book that was, first of all, 
interesting, but at the same time 
stimulating and worthwhile? And 
how often have you wished for a list 
of good books that filled all these re- 
quirements. 


Here is such a list. Obviously, all 
of the books cannot appeal to each 
person, but among them are all sorts 
of books for varied tastes. Some of 
them are old, and some are new. 
Some are by European authors, while 
some have been written by Ameri- 
cans. In each case a brief comment 
is given to show why that particular 
book was chosen. The only stipula- 
tions which we made in each case 
were that they must be good litera- 
ture, interesting, and yet stimulating 
and worthwhile. It is by no means a 
complete list, but the suggestions 
which are given will undoubtedly 
open up many fields which the reader 
may explore for himself. 


Among the novels we have chosen 
a book that ranks near the Bible as 
a best-seller. It has sold eight mill- 
ion copies in America, twelve million 
in Europe, and one million in Japan. 
“In His Steps,” by Charles Sheldon, 
is one of those books you like to 
read through at one sitting. And 
when you have finished reading it, 
you will have a new réalization of 
what it means to follow Christ in our 
modern day, for it has a modern set- 
ting, and is about such modern char- 
‘ acters as a banker, minister, and 


newspaper publisher. 
Our next author, James Hilton, 
needs little introduction. His book, 


“Goodbye Mr. Chips,” is already a 
universal favorite. Whether you have 
seen the motion picture or not, you 
will want to read this short novel. 
It is a simple story of a schoolmaster 
at an English private school for boys. 
The story is so brief, it can be read 
in one hour, yet the memory of that 
kindly and beloved schoolmaster will 
long remain with you. 


A pioneer book, filled with adven- 
ture, daring, and courage, and deal- 
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ing with the early Norwegian settlers 
in the mid-west, is the powerful 
novel, “Giants in the Earth,” by 
O. E. Rolvaag. It is undoubtedly one 
of the finest books dealing with this 
phase of American life, whether you 
regard it from the point of historical 
accuracy, absorbing interest, or style. 


“Beyond Sing The Woods,” is also 
by a Norwegian writer, Trygve Gul- 
branssen, and possesses a_ strong 
quality of moral uprightness that is 
refreshing in our day. It covers fifty 
years in the life of an unforgettable 
character, Dag Bjorndal, and has its 
setting among the dark pine wood- 
lands of Norway. 


Pearl Buck, a Nobel prize winner, 
has written several excellent books 
which have their setting in an ori- 
ental background. ‘Fighting Angel” 
gives a splendid treatment of a mis- 
sionary’s life; his problems and _ his 
joys. You will enjoy the story itself, 
for it moves along very rapidly, but 
you will also gain a deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
rigorous demands of a- missionary:s 
work in a foreign field. 


“The Witness,” by Grace Living- 
ston Hill, is another book that tells 
what happens when Christianity is 
actually put into practice. The set- 
ting: a College campus. The char- 
acters: college students. The result: 
a challenging book that has already 
become a standard favorite. 


If you have never read a book by 
Lloyd C. Douglas, you -have a treat 
in store for you. Most of his books 
have been “best sellers,’ and several 
of them have been adapted for screen 
use. Each of them has a definite bit 
of Christian philosophy woven into 
a modern plot and setting. Whether 
you read “Disputed Passage,” “Green 
Light,” “White Banners,” or any of 
his other works, you will find plenty 
of good entertainment. 


The Novel, however, is not the 
only popular form of literature. The 
autobiography and biography have 
lately gained increasing favor with 
the American reading public. One of 
the most absorbing of these books is 
“The Story of My Life,” by Helen 
Keller. It is inconceivable that any- 
one could read this book without 
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deeply admiring the great courage 
with which Helen Keller has over- 
come seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 


We find just the reverse to be true 
in Albert Schweitzer’s autobiogra- 
phy, “Out of My: Life and Thought.” 
He seemed to have all things in his 
favor. He was gifted in several fields 
of endeavor. He was a brilliant musi- 
cian, a profound theologian, a pre- 
eminent scientist and physician. Yet, 
he gave up all these promising car- 
eers to go to Africa as a medical mis- 
sionary. Schweitzer’s book is the 
story of a Christian who saw that 
great challenge of serving others 
rather than himself. 


The life of Leo Tolstoy is another 
tale of a man who gave up wealth 
and position in order to gain the 
greater treasure—a Christian life. He 
tells what prompted him to make this 
change in his arresting little book, 
“My Confession.” 


Few of us remember, once we have 
forsaken our school books, what an 
unusual man Benjamin Franklin was. 
We remember how he came to Phila- 
delphia with a loaf of bread under 
each arm, but we forget all the im- 
portant contributions he made to the 
early life of America, and all the 
memorable adventures he had. It will 
Le a pleasant surprise for you to 
read, or re-read his “Autobiography,” 
which has recently been published 
again in a popular format. 


Altogether different is the auto- 
biography of Larry Foster, a college 
student at Lafayette College. He was 
a real American college boy. After 
an untimely death at the end of his 
sophomore year, his diary, letters, 
themes, and poems were found so 
good as to merit publishing them in_ 
book form. “Larry” is such a genuine 
book that it should appeal to all. 


Most of us, at one time or another, 
have read a life of Martin Luther. 
But regardless of -how well ac- 
quainted we are with the reformer’s 
life, it will still be worth our while 
to read Elsie Singmaster’s “Life of 
Luther.” It has just re-appeared in 
a new edition. It is brief, well-writ- 
ten, and reliable. 


For our last suggestion we have 
chosen a two-volume work by one 
of the greatest living authors— 
Thomas Mann. Although he has 
written many fine books, ‘Joseph in 
Egypt” is considered by most critics 
to be his best work. Try reading the 
Joseph story in the Old Testament 
and then see how the story comes to 
life under the magic of Mann’s su- 
perb style. It is one of the outstand- 
ing books of the last decade. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Pay ¢ 


The dates for the 23rd Biennial Convention of The 
Luther League of America have been officially set at 
July 3-7, 1941. 

Are you all set to go? 

Where?—We thought everybody knew that! 


Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, Canada (the Canadian 

Twin Cities). 
On To Canada 

When the Luther League of Canada wanted to 
gather a large delegation to go to Long Beach in 1939 
an “Out To California” Club was started to encourage 
members to plan and save for the convention on the 
coast. The group met informally every month or so to 
get acquainted with one another and with the plans for 
the trip and the convention. Result: Over eighty Cana- 
dians made up what proved to be the largest state or 
Synodical delegation present, outside of California it- 
self—and incidentally brought back acceptance of the 
invitation to “Come To Canada In 1941.” 


And now comes word from California that the west 
coast Leaguers are doing the same thing as they who 
were “hosts” in ’39 anticipate the pleasure of being 
“guests” in ’41. Mrs. Ruth Inslee writes: “We have or- 
ganized our ‘On To Canada’ Club and we are meeting 
the third Sunday of each month. Our little daughter is 
the mascot and we hope she will lead a large delega- 
tioned ne 4 lee. ne 

And the South is not far behind the West. A. R. 
Bookout, Jr., Publicity Chairman for the Luther League 
of North Carolina, says: “At the five fall district meet- 
ings I told the Leaguers of the convention and started 
an ‘On To Canada.’ Now I would like to have more 
varied information to present at the spring district meet- 
ings which begin in about three months ... ” 

Who will be next to start an “On To Canada” 
group? For more information and for suggestions and 
materials for such meetings write to: Rev. Norman 
Berner, ’41 Convention Publicity Chairman, Y. M. C. A, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
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REV. NORMAN BERNER 
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The first convention of the Luther League of Canada 
was held in 1908, at Galt, with the following thirteen 
societies uniting to become the first Luther League of 
Canada: Montreal, Morrisburg, Riverside, Williamsburg, 
Dunbar, Port Colborne, Toronto, Brantford, Galt, 
Guelph, Waterloo, Berlin and Stratford? At this con- 
vention there were fifty delegates present. At the last 
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biennial convention held at Port Colborne in Septem- 
ber, 1938, the Luther League of the Canada Synod con- 
sisted of forty-five Senior and nine Intermediate Leagues, 
which were represented by two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates. 

This is but one of the many items of interest which 
will appear in the Booklet of the Luther League of 
Canada which is now being prepared and is expected 
to be ready about June next year. 
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APRIL SHOWERS 


With April comes the end of winter with its H 
snows and icy winds. Bleak and brown the ground 
stretches before us. Trees stand bare and lifeless, 
their branches reaching out like hungry tentacles. 
With April comes a transformation, for 

“Sweet April showers 
Do bring May flowers.” ; 

These familiar lines of Thomas Tusser’s are 
known to most of us in their abbreviated form of } 
“April showers bring May flowers.” 

One single rain drop alone could not create 
this transformation in mnature’s landscape, but 
many drops together form a shower. These April 
showers are constant and steady. They are life- 
giving, changing a bare, brown, leafless world into 
a flowering thing of beauty. 

The budget of The Luther League of America 
stands bare and lifeless, awaiting an April shower 
of Contributing, Sustaining and Alumni Member- 
ships. Alone these one dollar Contributing and 4 
five dollar Sustaining and Alumni Memberships 
would appear to be of no avail, but coming into 
the office of The Luther League of America in a 
constant, steady flow, they form a shower. These 
Membership Showers are life-giving, transform- 
ing the budget of the Luther League into a pro- 
gram that will penetrate into the lives of thou- 
sands of our Lutheran youth, developing their 
characters into a thing of spiritual beauty. 

Send in your Contributing, Sustaining and 
Alumni Memberships to 405 Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and become a part of 
the Life-giving April Showers upon the budget 
of The Luther League of America. 
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ORDER YOUR LIFE SERVICE DAY 
MATERIAL NOW! 
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Pageant: “Dhe) Call ‘of the Church?’ ...... 10 cents 
Duties of the Life Service Secretary ..... 2 cents 
Ways To Build—Life Service ........... 5 cents 
Plans and Program—For Life Service ... 2 cents 


Life Service Covenant Cards ..10 cents per dozen 
Order from 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Esther Bachofer and Connie Strandwitz) 


A Good Foundation 

It required a great number of years to lay the 
foundation of Minot’s Ledge lighthouse, but once the 
foundation was right it took but a short time to finish 
the building. The part that is unseen is often by far the 
most important part. We are told that only about one- 
eighth of an iceberg shows above the water, while the 
other seven-eights is hidden. 

A valuable building was about to be erected. The 
contractor who was chosen considered himself a fortu- 
nate man until he started to excavate for the founda- 
tion. They found quicksand and in consequence they 
had to excavate so deep in order to make a suitable 
foundation that the firm became bankrupt before it was 
finished. 

In his letter to Timothy, Paul urges all to lay up in 
store a good foundation against the time to come in 
order to lay hold on eternal life. The meaning of the 
word foundation here is a deposit, a store of treasure, 
which can be drawn upon in future days. Even the 
Christian life, with all its blessings and rewards, will 
find times when great dependence must be placed on 
what has been laid by or held in reserve.—Selected. 


What Is Success? 


It’s doing your job the best you can, 

And being just to your fellow man: 

It’s making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance, 
While making labor a brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and playing fair, 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And dtinking deeply of Life and Love; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving, striving, through strain and stress, 
It’s doing your noblest—that’s Success! 


Loneliness 

There are worse things than loneliness. The prodigal 
son was not lonely while he was wasting his substance 
with riotous living in a far country. He was lonely 
when he was forced to go into the fields to feed swine; 
and that loneliness was the greatest blessing God could 
send him just then: it marked the beginning of his re- 
turn to fellowship with his father. But there is another 
kind of loneliness which may come to those who are in 
the fullest fellowship with Christ. It is the result of 
the attitude of the world toward Christ. The world is 
not interested in those whose lives are hid with Christ 
in God, and is likely to give them the cold shoulder. 
Therefore, the Spirit-filled life may be a lonely life. But 
as someone has pointed out, it is never a lonesome life, 
for we always have the companionship of the Lord 
Jesus. His Word, which He fulfils, “Lo, I am with you 
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alway, even unto the end of the world,’ makes lonesome- 
ness impossible for the abiding Christian, and fills our 
loneliness with the joy of the Lord.—Sunday School 
Times. 
Why I Go To Church 
Hon. John Wanamaker 

You might just as pertinently inquire, “Why do I 
eat?” or “Why do I sleep?”—because I find one is just 
as necessary to my well-being as the other. 

I could eat well and sleep well, and yet be a very 
miserable man without the spiritual uplift that only 
comes from an attendance upon the Divine ordinances. 

Then again, it is a great privilege to touch shoulders 
with the earnest Christian men who are also interested 
in promoting Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. 

For four years while Postmaster-General under the 
Harrison administration, I traveled nearly 100,000 miles 
in order to be present each week at my own Church. 

I have made it the rule of my life to be in my 
regular place each Lord’s day when in health and in 
the country, believing that Paul was inspired to write 
that we should not forsake the assembling of ourselves 
together. 

I also believe that the temptations of every man are 
great, and unless he has more than the ordinary ground- 
work of honesty and faithfulness, he may be caught by 
the sudden wind of plausible opportunity and tumble 
over the precipice and be ruined. 


The Time For Prayer 


When is the time for prayer? 

With the first beams that light the morning sky; 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 

Lift up thy thoughts on high; 

Commend thy loved ones to the Savior’s care; 
Morn is the time for prayer. 


And in the noontide hour, 

If worn by toil, or by sad cares oppressed, 

Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrow pout, 

And He will give thee rest; ; 
Thy voice shall reach Him through the fields of air; 
Noon is the time for prayet. 


When the bright sun hath set, 

While eve’s warm colors deck the skies, 

When with the loved at home again thou’st met, 
Then let thy prayers arise; 

For those who in thy joys and sorrows share, 
Eve is the time for prayer. 


And when the stars come forth— 

When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given, 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives birth 

To pure bright dreams of heaven; 

Kneel to thy God—ask strength, life’s ills to bear, 
Night is the time for prayer. 


When is the time for prayer? 

In every hour, while life is spared to thee: 

In crowds or solitude, in joy or cate, 

Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 

At home, at morn and eve, with loved ones there, 


Bend thou the knee in prayer! 
—Author Unknown 
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“Right Here At Home,” Frank S. Mead. A recent 
author bemourned the fact that he had reached the last 
frontier. He said we have no more worlds to conquer.— 
But has he? Have you? 

You live in the city? There are children there, thou- 
sands, perhaps even millions of them—all creeds—all 
races. What is being done to see that these children 
have clean playgrounds, a wholesome environment, 
while their mothers and fathers must work? How many 
of them have ever been to a Sunday School? But I’Jl 
wager that many of them have been inside the juvenile 
courts plenty of times. 

Are there any lonely faces in your neighborhood? 
Any new families—perhaps they don’t speak English 
well, like the lonely young Italian mother who said, “My 
face smiles, but my heart cries.” What just a kind word 
could do. How little it takes to put ourselves out to do 
it, yet, how much it means to some poor soul—the added 
touch. 

Mr. Mead shows us in this lively account of real 
facts, the existing conditions right here in our own coun- 
try—tells us to start our Christian Missionary work right 
here at home—to promote a bigger, better America. 

—DORIS A. WEISS 


“Talks To Young Adventurers,” by John E. Brew- 
ton. By the very title of our devotional book, we remem- 


ber that life is the Great Adventure. We realize, too, 
through the same trend of thought, that every man is a 
pioneer on that adventure, since he lives a life that has 
never been lived before. 

History will tell you how the settlers of the west 
prepared for their pioneering, but you need talks like 
those Mr. Brewton gives you in his book, to help you 
on your adventure. Does it sound dull to ask you to 
stop and talk, when you’re anxious to be swinging down 
the road? Then know the delay is wise, since it gives 
you a better start. 

Naturally many things cannot be foreseen, since 
your life is your very own adventure. Talks at the be- 
ginning are not enough: you'll have to take the talk- 
thoughts right with you, along the road. There are 
ideals for which to strive, tasks you must not leave un- 
done, difficulties you must overcome, pitfalls you must 
avoid, characteristics you must develop—so many things 
that you might not remember them all, if you didn’t 
have the printed talks along to guide you. 

You can read this book profitably, piece by piece, 
or as a whole. If you have limited time, read a “talk” 
each day and let it seep into your adventure prepara- 
tion. If you have a whole evening, read the entire book 
through and come away inspired and purposeful. Each 
talk is separate and distinct, yet so bound together by a 
common purpose that either method will aid you in 
your adventure. You'll want to memorize some of the 
poems, too, that stud the pages, so that their rhythm 
will set the tempo of your march. 
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Use the “Luthec League Topics’ for supplementary topic material 
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SENIOR TOPICS 
April 7, 1940 
Second Sunday after Easter 


THE CATECHISM 
II Timothy 1:13 
(By Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Arenzville, Illinois) 


Suggested Program 

Hymn 340 (PSH) 

Psalm 27 

Scripture Reading: II Timothy 1:12-14 

Prayer: Thanks be unto Thee, O Father of all power and wisdom, 
that we have been brought to a knowledge of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ through the influence of Christian parents and pastors. 
We pray that by Thy grace Thou may perfect the work which 
Thou hast begun in us through Jesus Christ our Lord Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 

Hymn 148 (PSH) 

Topic and Discussion 

Hymn 147 (PSH) 


Bible Readings 

James 1:17. This is one of the most distinctive features of the 
Christian faith, namely, ‘‘God is our Father.” 

John 7:37,38. The greatest gift of Jesus to the world is not 
His teaching, not His healing, not His example—but Himself. 

I Timothy 1:15. The higher a man is in the grace of God the 
more humble he is. 

Exodus 20:1-17. The Ten Commandments endure as 
principles of a well-ordered society. 
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Matthew 28:19. Baptism is the seal of God’s love and the 
sign of the parents’ faith and good intentions. 


Psalm 46:10. Part of prayer is to listen but this is the more 
difficult. 


I Corinthians 11:23-26. Holy Communion is an exchange—an 
exchange of man’s sins for the righteousness of Christ. 


Known and Yet Unknown 

To all Luther Leaguers, the Small Catechism is a 
well-known title. We have studied it under the direction 
of our Pastors and have committed to memory its dif- 
ferent parts and explanations. Whether this has been 
two years ago or ten, this little book is associated with 
our preparation for the solemn rite of Confirmation. 
While known, it is yet unknown. That is to say, the 
Catechism has more to say to us than we have heard and 
therefore it can be a handbook for profitable study in 
Christian truth throughout life. It is concise and con- 
venient to read and handle. Its language is simple and 
sincere, rhythmic and religious. There is truth here, 
there are directions for goodness, there is beauty. 


Truth 
The Apostles’ Creed, the second part of the Small 
Catechism, expresses the highest Christian truth we 
have received. For centuries, followers of the Master 
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have been declaring their beliefs through the use of 
this enduring writing. The Apostles’ Creed lives be- 
cause, it is truth. 

1. The fatherhood of God is its first distinctive 
declaration. “I believe in God the Father, maker of 
heaven and earth.” This is a unique characteristic of 
Christian consciousness. The mighty Creator is “Our 
Father.” 

2. We know this, since Jesus has dwelt among men 
He has made vivid the love of the heavenly Father. 
From childhood, when He said, “Know ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” until the last 
moment on the Cross when He said, ‘‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’ the Son spoke of the 
Creator by using this term of endearment. The second 
part of the Creed sets forth the life and work of Christ. 
This is more than history. This is the love of God in 
the midst of life on earth—teaching, dying, living that 
they who follow may live abundantly forever. 

“Christ has become as we are that we may become 
as He is.”—Source unknown. 

3. The Holy Spirit is God moving in the hearts 
of men and women today. He is God’s power in con- 
temporary life. He is the continuing fact of Christ. He 
calls, gathers, enlightens, and unites us in the fellow- 
ship of the true faith. He keeps the truth of God con- 
stantly present in the changing centuries. 

“As we are, not as we would be, we come to Him, 
and as we are He receives us.’—L. W. Grensted, “The 
Person of Christ,” Harpers (Not copyrighted). 


Goodness 

The truth must demonstrate itself in daily goodness. 
If this does not occur, it means that the truth has not 
taken root in the heart. A man’s life is the visible dis- 
play of his thought, or, as Emerson says, “Man’s acts 
are the picture-book of his creed.” So the truth ex- 
pressed in the Creed incites the desire and the will to 
live according to God’s will. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.”—Jesus. 

The Ten Commandments, the first part of the Cate- 
chism, lay down the principles of Christian thinking and 
acting. They tell us to set our affection on God, to use 
decent speech, to show reverence for life, to respect 
parents, to protect and promote healthy living, to honor 
one another by proper use of the body’s members, and 
to regard the possessions of others. These cover prac- 
tically every aspect of conduct and they provide clear 
guidance for producing the fruits of Christian truth. 
Seekers of goodness will walk along the way prescribed 
by these old, yet ever new, precepts. 

Strange it is that the laws of Moses continue to be 
valid. They are woven into the moral fabric of life 
just as certainly as the laws of growth are an integral 
part of nature. Break them, we may, only to learn that 
they have broken us. 

“In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealings. 
The Ten Commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 
—James Russell Lowell, quoted in John 
Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” 
Beauty 

The beauty of the Christian faith emerges most at- 
tractively, I think, in the devotional life. Here truth and 
goodness combine with worship to enable the individual 
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to “Behold the beauty of the Lord.” Probably this is 
the climax of experience which clarifies the truth and 
makes the moral good more desirable. Prayer and the 
Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are im- 
portant elements in a complete devotional life. So in 
parts three, four, and five of the Catechism, Luther 
teaches the nature of prayer by explaining what is gen- 
erally known as the Lord’s prayer and also instructs as 
to the meaning of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
language of the prayer Jesus gave to the apostles, with 
its fine balance, is a thing of beauty. The manner in 
which it includes all that we need for this life is a 
wonder. But the greatest of all about this prayer and 
Christian prayer in general is that it brings us very 
close to God. The most intense moments of many lives 
are those spent in earnest prayer. 

Love always gives. That is why God gives us the 
Sacraments. He loves us. Parents give Him their new- 
born and He gives the Kingdom of Grace to innocence; 
we give Him the sacrifice of penitent hearts and He 
gives us the assurance of forgiveness through the bread 
and wine accompanied by the Word. The Lord’s Supper 
is the consequence of Calvary; Calvary is divine love in 
bold relief. 

So the beauty of sacramental grace is the wonder 
of eternal love. 


Truth—Goodness—Beauty 

We have said that the Apostles’ Creed is an ex- 
pression of divine truth; that the Ten Commandments 
point out the way of goodness, that Prayers and the 
Sacraments are productive of beauty. While this is so, 
it must be added that all of the Small Catechism is 
truth, all leads to goodness, and all is beauty. 

“Beauty is truth... truth is beauty.”—Keats. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.”—Keats. 

These three values always co-exist. Where one is, 
there the others will be found also. 

What a fine little handbook is this gift of Martin 
Luther to the Church. It is an example of “much in 
little.” It is a handy aid to all who want to “be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason for the hope that is in you, with meekness and 


fear.” 

“Now in the days of youth, 

When life flows fresh and free, 

Thou Lord of all our hearts and lives 
We give ourselves to Thee; 

Our fervent gift receive 

And fit us to fulfill 

Through all our days, in all our ways, 
Our heavenly Father's will. 


Teach us where’er we live 

To act as in Thy sight, 

And do what Thou would’st have us do 
With radiant delight. 

Not choosing what is great, 

Nor spurning what is small, 

But take as from Thy hands our tasks 
And glorify them all. 


Teach us to love the true, 
The beautiful and pure, 
And let us not for one short hour 
An evil thought endure; 
But give us grace to stand 
Decided, brave, and strong, 
The lovers of all holy things, 
The foes of all things wrong.” 
—Author Unknown 
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Suggestions 

Be sure to read several parts of the Small Cate- 
chism, for example, the explanations of Article II and 
III, the Introduction of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Fifth 
Petition. 

Show how the “Father-God” idea appears in the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the divine command for 
Baptism, Matthew 28:19. 

Think through the Ten Commandments with the 
purpose of deciding which is the most important. 

Refer to Jesus’ summary of the Commandments, 


Matthew 22:37, 38. 
Try to make a list of the aids that are available 
which can induce religious experience. 


April 14, 1940 
Third Sunday after Easter 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
I Timothy 6:12 : 
(By Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Arenzville, Illinois) 


Suggested Program 
Hymn 342 (PSH) 
Psalm 46 
Scripture Reading: I Timothy 6:12-16 
Prayers: Impress upon our minds, O God, the great heritage which 
is curs in the evangelical faith and impel us to bear with forti- 
tude our responsibility as custodians of the faith that worketh 
the hope of eternal life. Amen. 
Eternal Spirit, God our Father, Grant that we might know 
Thee more clearly, love Thee more dearly, and serve Thee 
more reverently to the glory of Thy holy Name. Amen. 
Hymn 134 (PSH) 
Topic 
Hymn 147 (PSH) 
Bible Readings 
II Timothy 1:12-14.° The note of personal 
through Paul’s conviction of sound doctrine. 
Romans 7:19-23. The greatest battles any persons fights are 
the ones within his own heart. 
John 11:27. Religion becomes real when there is personal con- 
viction and confession of Christ. 
Romans 15:4. Faith is the great essential in following Christ 
and realizing the power and beauty of the Christian life. 
Romans 1:16,17. This is referred to as the key-verse of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


Isaiah 1:18. The Augsburg Confession was prepared for the 
purpose of reasoning together with the Emperor and the representa- 
tives of the Roman Church. It is reasonable to “reason together.” 


assurance runs 


A Letter of Summons 
Torgau, March 14, 1530 


“We graciously desire to inform you that we have 
received from His Imperial Majesty, our most gracious 
Lord, the summons to a diet, in which we, together with 
the other estates of the Holy Empire, are summoned to 
Augsburg to a diet on the 8th day of April next, where 
it is said that His Imperial Majesty intends to be pres- 
ent in person. The contents of the said summons we 
send you in the inclosed copy.’—From Conrad Bergen- 
doff, “The Making and Meaning of the Augsburg Con- 
fession,” Page 7, Augustanta Publication House. 

So wrote the Duke of Saxony in the middle of 
March 1530 to the reformers at Wittenburg. The copy 
of the letter from Emperor Charles V contained in part 
the purpose of the proposed meeting. 

“Because of the duty you owe to us and to the 
Empire, we command you to appear in person at Augs- 
burg on that day, together with the other princes and 
estates ... that we may take up the matter of deliver- 
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ance fiom the Turk; further, how, because of error and 
division, it may be possible to deal and determine in re- 
spect to the holy faith and the Christian religion. 


“Given on the 21st day of January. Carol.’—Ibid, 
page 8. 
Under The Ban For Nine Years 

Back of this summons and this desire to heal the 
split in the Church of Rome lay the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. In 1517 Martin Luther posted his theses not to 
rend tre Church in twain but for the purpose of academic 
debate concerning abuses prevalent at the time. Four 
years later, he was called to appear at the Diet of 
Worms. Here he admitted that some of his writings 
may have been a bit bitter and personal but that in 
substance they all represented his thought and faith. He 
expressed a determination to stand by them unless he 
be shown their error by the use of Scripture or logics. 
He was excommunicated. Fortunately, for the sake of 
the true Christian faith and human progress, this ener- 
getic monk was able to continue his work due to the 
protection of strong German princes. The excommuni- 
cation, however, was not retracted and the whole Ref- 
ormation was under the official ban of the Empire. For 
nine years this state of affairs continued until Emperor 
Charles YV made the attempt to settle differences and 
reestablish the one Christian fai’h. 


Preparation and Delivery 

Philip Melanchton with the other reformers, had 
prepared a statement of the abuses in the Roman Church. 
This was the defense to be presented at Augsburg. But 
in the meantime, John Eck published a book of 404 
theses slandering the Lutherans and classifying them 
with historic heretics. This made it clear that the re- 
formers would have to state their beliefs, not only the 
abuses to which they objected, in positive language, 
showing that the evangelical faith was in accord, first, 
with the Bible, and second, with the true Christian as 
it was expressed by the Church fathers. A Latin and 
a German copy were written. In describing the delivery 
of this critical document, Conrad Bergendoff says: 


“In the chapter room of the bishop’s palace, about 
3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, June 25, the Lutherans 
and the emperor again faced each other. The chapel 
was small, but it opened on a court, and the court was 
filled with an eager throng. The two Saxon chancellors 
came forward, Dr. Chr. Beyer with the German copy, 
Dr. Greg. Bruck with the Latin copy of the Confession. 
Charles understood little German and preferred to have 
the Latin statement read. Elector John, however, asked 
that the German copy might be read, since the Diet was 
being held on German soil. The request was granted. 
In tones so loud and clear that those outside could hear, 
Dr. Beyer read his copy, reading for almost two hours. 
When he had finished, the two ccpies were presented 
to the emperor, who kept the Latin copy and gave the 
German to the imperial chancellor, the elector of Maintz. 
Publication of the Confession was prohibited by the 
emperor. 


“Thus was proclaimed before Charles V the faith 
that had been condemned at Worms, but now was de- 
fended by strong rulers and many peoples. , Luther, 
when at Coburg, heard of the event, saw fulfilled the 
words of the 118th Psalm: ‘I will speak of thy testi- 
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monies also before kings.’ The Augsburg Confession 
had been given to the world, the first and most import- 
ant of creedal statements since the days of the great 
ecumenical creeds of Nicaea and of Athanasius.’”—'‘The 
Making and Meaning of the Augsburg Confession,” page 
ZA, 

“Right The Good Fight” 

A fight usually is considered as a sporting event, a 
play activity for boys, or a destructive warfare. When 
the Apostle Paul says, “Fight the good fight of faith,” 
though, he is using the word in a higher sense. With 
him it refers not to recreation but to creation, not to 
destruction but to construction. The “fight of faith” is 
the important struggle of life, that which wins strength 
in the inner man. There is at least one thing in common 
with the idea of physical combat, namely, that we can 
put ourselves into it with all of the vigor and vitality 
that healthy boys put into a backyard scrimmage. The 
fights of faith are within man, fights against personal 
sluggishness and sin. The Saviour stands ready always 
to aid with the Spirit so that we may ‘work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling.’ Also, there are 
fights of faith in the world such as social justice, cor- 
rect doctrine, radiant and righteous living. Contact with 
reality clearly emphasizes the need of an active and 
aggressive faith. 


The Augsburg Confession a Laurel of Victory 

For four hundred years this statement of Lutheran 
faith has afforded guidance to all Lutherans and evan- 
gelicals everywhere. An examination of its contents 
shows that it is rooted in Scripture, that it is grounded 
in Christ, Son of God and Son of man, that it is in line 
with the teaching of the early Christian Church, and 
that it is aglow with the richness of personal experience 
on the part of the reformers. The Third Article places 
Christ at the very center of faith where He must be if 
the true faith is to be possessed. 


“We need Christ hardly at all if we do not need 
such a Christ as the Word and Creed reveal... a Christ 
Who is both man and God.’”—Luther. 


“Tf Christ is to be Lord at all, He must be Lord 
of all.”—Source unknown. 


The Augsburg Confession “will ever be cherished 
as one of the noblest monuments of faith from the 
Pentecostal Period of Protestantism.”—Philip Schaff, 
“Creeds of Christendom,” I. 235. 


“The old dogma itself must always again become 
new among us.’—-Bishop Ihmels, Dresden, stated at 
the Lutheran World Convention, Copenhagen, 1929. 


Experience and the Bible 

The Reformation sprang up because of personal 
experience in the study of the Bible. These two factors 
are at the bottom of the whole movement. These two 
things must be present in any virile faith. The one, the 
Bible, is the enduring Word of God; the other, our ex- 
perience of its truths in relation to life, is the individual's 
understanding of it coupled with the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Every leader in the true Christian faith 
displays these two factors: knowledge of the Bible, and 
experience of Christ by the Holy Spirit. The Bible 
stands as the continuing gift of God. Experience, al- 
ways personal and individual, may mount upon the 
wings of knowledge and response to truth. 
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The Anvil ... God’s Word 


Last eve I passed beside a blacksmith’s door, 

And heard the anvil ting the vesper chime; 

And looking in, I saw upon the floor, 

Old hammers, worn with the beating years of time. 


“How many anvils have you had,’ said I, 

“To wear and batter all these hammers so?’’ 

“Just one,” said he, and then, with twinkling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you know.” 


And so, thought I, the anvil of God’s Word, 

For ages skeptic blows have beat upon; 

Yet, though the noise of falling blows was heard, 

The anvil is unharmed . . . the hammers gone. 

—Selected 
Suggestions 

Secure a copy of the Augsburg Confession from 
your Pastor. Read Articles three, four, and six to the 
League. 


Discuss the centrality of Christ and the Bible in 
the Lutheran faith, 


Define what is meant by “evangelical faith.” 

Has the Christian faith been tried and found want- 
ing? 

What can you say about the way theories of gov- 
ernment and secular living? 


Do you think your League is interested in serious 
study of Christian faith? 


What is the first law of growing in the faith or 
what must we do to become better informed and useful 
in Christian service? 


Bibliography. 
Any History of the Reformation. 
Conrad Bergendoff: ‘The Making and Meaning of the Augsburg 
Confession,” 


J. L. Neve: “Story and Significance of the Augsburg Confession.” 


April 21, 1940 
Fourth Sunday after Easter 
THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 
AND HYMNAL 


Colossians 3:16 
(By Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Arenzville, Illinois) 


Suggested Program 

Hymn 245 (PSH) 

Psalm 63 

Prayer: We make a joyful noise unto Thee, Our Creator, and sing 
praises unto Thy Holy Name for Thou art just and wise, full 
of compassion and tender mercy. May we behold Thy beauty 
as it is revealed in nature, in Thy Word, and in Christian wor- 
ship. Draw us unto Thy self through Thy Son our Savior that 
the joy of communion and union with Thee may be our chief 


delight. Amen. 
Hymn 173 (PSH) 
Topic 


Hymn 225 (PSH) 
Bible Readings 


Psalm 95:1. This is a stout call for robust singers to praise 
the Lord, the Rock of our Salvation. 

I Chronicles 15:27. Here is an appeal to the eye: “David was 
clothed with a robe of fine linen;’’ also an appeal to the ear: “Chen- 
aniah the master of the song (was) with the singers.” 

I Corinthians 14:15. 
that counts. 

Luke 2:20. How can one express 
through praising God, 

Matthew 26:30. Circumstances add to the power of hymns. 
Surely this song touched the depths of Jesus and His disciples. 

Acts 16:24,25. Even imprisonment could not dampen the 
prayers or hush the singing of Paul and Silas at Philippi. 

Hebrews 13:15. When one realizes what God has done for 
him, he will praise Him continually. 


It is the spirit of our prayers and songs 


his joy any better than 
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Poem 


Until I caught the rhythm of His life, 
I hadn’t heard the music of the spheres, 
The simple cadences of ancient psalms, 
The lyric beauty of a thousand years. 


I had not seen the loveliness of dawn 
Across the lifted hills, the gold and gray 
Of winter sunsets, or the moonlight hush 
Upon a sleeping world, or flash of spray. 


Against eternal rocks! And now, behold! 
The voiceless future is a singing fame! 
White Presences attend me everywhere, 
Their canticles an echo of His name! 
—Author Unknown 


Quotations On Worship and Music 
The tongue blessing God without the heart is but 
a tinkling cymbal; the heart blessing God without the 
tongue is sweet but still music; both in concert make 
their harmony, which fills and delights heaven and 
earth. Venning. 


What greater calamity can fall upon a nation than 
the loss of worship ?—Carlyle. 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: words, 
without thoughts, never to heaven go.—Shakespeare. 


Music is the child of prayer, the companion of re- 

ligion Chateaubriand. 
The best sort of music is what it should be—sacred. 
—Coleridge 


Music wakes the soul, and lifts it high and wings it 
with sublime desires, and fits it to bespeak the Deity. 
—Addison 


Music is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for it re- 
moves from the heart the weight of sorrow, and the 


fascination of evil thoughts.—Luther. 
—All from “The New Dictionary of Thoughts,’ 
The Britkin Co., Charlotte, North Carolina 


Its Value and Place 

Of all of the handbooks of the Lutheran Church, 
the Common Service is the most important in the week- 
by-week experience of the living Church. The Small 
Catechism and the Augsburg Confession are indeed of 
intrinsic value for they afford the doctrinal basis of faith 
and, especially in the case of the former, are most use- 
ful in instruction and exhortation. But the Common 
Service contains our Liturgy and Hymnal. These are 
used every Sunday and on special days. They are treas- 
uries of the devotional life of the Church. Together 
they form our Common Service Book which is a close 
companion to the Bible, the Word of God. 


Table of Contents 

As with any book it is well to look at the Table of 
‘Contents. Too often the careless person ignores this 
but it is essential to a complete picture of what follows. 
It gives an airplane view of the whole book. Look at it 
right now. Notice that there are two main divisions: 
The Liturgy and the Hymnal. Under the first are listed 
with page numbers the three Services of the Church, 
the “propers,’ the Psalms, Canticles, the History of the 
Passion of Our Lord, and the Occasional Services as 
Baptism, Confirmation, etc. This is not only for the 
Pastor and the organist but for everyone who desires 
an intelligent knowledge of his Common Service Book 
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The word “hymnal” itself indicates what is contained in 
the second part. 


The Calendar 
Turn the page. Try to appreciate the art work. An 
eye for beauty brings rich experience to the soul. The 
Calendar discloses the Church year, the structural basis 
(the ground plan) of worship through the year. Truly 
a knowledge of this is necessary for edification through 
worship in the Lutheran Church. 


“Recently a minister of another denomination said 
that the Lutheran Church has so much to offer other 
Protestant denominations in the way of worship, espe- 
cially in regard to the Church Year.”’ Other communions 
are recognizing the value of this plan for worship. How- 
ever, let it be observed that this is not the core of 
Lutheranism and not the greatest thing that the Lutheran 
Church has to say to other Churches ... that is the 
Saving grace of the Word of God. 


The Liturgy 

It is an unfortunate fact that the majority of the 
members of the Lutheran Church do not know the 
Liturgy. Individually they have never studied it, never 
familiarized themselves with its arrangement so that 
they can follow through a service of worship without the 
aid of announcements. A confirmand should know 
where to turn to follow the Chief Service, the Matins, 
or the Vespers; he should be able to locate any of the 
Psalms, the “propers” for each of the Sundays, the 
History of the Passion of our Lord, the Confessional 
Service, etc. “As a man soweth, that shall he also reap” 
is a law in worship as well as in the moral life. By put- 
ting thought into our Liturgy, it shall mean so much 
to all. 

A Fortunate Trend 

Yes, there is a definite trend toward improvement 
in worship. People are interested in order, fluency of 
thought and expression, the art of worship as it has de- 
veloped through the centuries. To promote this trend 
at least three things are necessary: 


1. Knowing the Liturgy. 

2. Singing the Liturgy. 

3. We must realize its beauty and its effectiveness 
in making worship dignified, fervent and real. 


An Explanation of the Common Service Book 

This is the title of a splendid little book prepared 
especially for Luther Leaguers. It was written because 
of the request of the Luther League of the Allentown 
District in 1903. The book now is in its fourth edition. 
No better book to my knowledge is available than this 
as a step-by-step explanation of our Liturgy. 


Singing the Services 
The higheest religious expression has always been in 
the form of music. Harmony of tone affects the whole 
of man. To practice singing the services is not out of 
order. Every Pastor will support such a move and the 
choirmaster will be more than glad to assist. 


Living the Liturgy 
Upon the basis of knowledge and practice in render- 
ing, the Liturgy will live. The individual with, the con- 
gregation will lose himself only to discover that he has 
found true joy in artful worship. 
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The Hymnal 

Here is provided and preserved the richest hymns of 
Christendom. The sources are varied. This may be 
seen by looking at the end of each hymn for the name 
of the author. A song to be good must be intelligent 
reading. Hymns, then, are poems, sincere songs of the 
soul. Read them as poems and then you will sing them 
with more depth and feeling. 

It is worthwhile observing that the hymns are ar- 
ranged according to the Church Year. First there are 
the grand hymns for the Festivals of the year beginning 
with the Advent Season and continuing through the 
Festival of the Holy Trinity. Following this appear 
hymns arranged according to topics, such as: The Word, 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion, The 
Church, etc. 

What Shall We Sing? 

Let us sing the old hymns, those that we know well. 
Surely, but let us not be content with this but rather 
explore more and more of the hymns of the Church. 
Congregations sometimes object to singing new hymns 
for they are difficult. Such an objection is not convinc- 
ing to intelligent worshipers. The hard ones are often 
the best ones. 


Once a congregation objected to Hymn 1, “O Come, 
O Come, Emmanuel,” on this ground. But it was sung 
several times until now it is not Advent Season without 
this song of the eleventh century. 

“For he that hath, to him shall be given; and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” This is one of those dazzling state- 
ments of Jesus which at first sight mean so little but 
which thought and experience prove to be grand prin- 
ciples of life. Applying it to the Common Service Book 
it means that the better we know it the better will we be 
able to know it in the future; the more we appreciate it 
as a valuable aid to worship, so greater appreciation will 
be given to us. The Common Service Book is a close 
companion to a growing devotional life. 


Observations 

The Liturgy is composed very largely of quota- 
tions from the Bible. Test this by use of concordance. 

The Liturgy expresses God’s plan of salvation. This 
is very obvious in the Canticle, “Te Deum Laudamus.” 
Read it on page 32. Step by step it reveals what God 
has done through His love and how man seeks to praise 
Him as a sign of gratitude. 

There are two movements in all worship: the sacri- 
ficial, in which we offer to God our prayers, our songs, 
our gifts; the sacrament, in which God gives us His 
Word and Sacraments. With the assistance of the 
Pastor this can be made quite vivid. 


The tempo of singing should be studied so that it 
is in accord with the thought of that which is being sung. 


Continuous care is necessary to avoid dragging in 
congregational singing. 


Bibliography 
General Rubrics, page 290 of music edition of Common Service Book. 
Preface to Common Service Book, page 306. 


Explanation of the Common Service, United Lutheran Publication 
House, publisher. 


Paul S. Zeller Strodach: ““A Manual on Worship.” 
F. R. Webber: ‘Studies in the Liturgy.” 
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April 28, 1940 
Fifth Sunday after Easter 


CHRISTIANITY ON THE CAMPUS 
I Timothy 4:6-12 


(Mr. George Frederick Schott, Lutheran Seminary, 
Columbia, South Carolina) 


Suggested Program 
Silent Prayer for students the world over 


Prayer by the Leader: “Almighty and all-wise God, who by Thy 
wisdom did create the whole world, bless we pray Thee, the 
institutions of learning of our Church and State. Make them 
nurseries of useful knowledge and may they ever uphold the 
pure way of life found only in Christ Jesus, Thy Son. Grant 
Thy blessings to all who teach, all who study, all who labor 
that Thy truth might continue to grow. Keep us steadfast in 
Thy Word through Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 

Hymn: “O Christians Leagued Together” 

Introduction of the Topic 
The topic for our discussion today is one of vital importance to 
us all no matter where we are. Just because it seems to be 
directed to those in schools or who plan to enter schools next 
year does not mean that the application will not fit all, Today, 
as never before, there is need for our young people to have 
and to practice a truly Christian attitude in every phase of 
life. Our topic with the discussion should give us real food 
for thought. 

Scripture: I Timothy 4 :6-12 

Notice these points: 
1. “Nourished in the words of faith.” 


2. “Refuse profane and old wives’ fables.’ 

3, “Exercise godliness.” 

4. “Our hope is in God.” 

5. “Youth not to be despised by elders.” 
Poem 2 


Hymn: “A Charge To Keep I Have” 
Presentation of Topic 
Discussion, led by Leader 
Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ, Arise” 
Benediction 
Clarification of Terms 

In order that we might have a common understand- 
ing concerning the terms used in this vital topic, let us 
pause here and briefly clarify them. Whatever we might 
include in our definition of Christianity, we must not 
overlook the following important facts: 


1. Christianity is the Way of Life, not just a sys- 
tem of moral philosophy. 

2. Christianity must be Christ centered. If Christ 
is divorced from Christianity, it is no longer 
Christianity but an empty shell like other re- 
ligions. By being Christ-centered we mean 
that Christianity, and those who subscribe to 
it, must confess with its mouth and profess 
in its life that it believes, “that Jesus Christ 
true God, begotten of the Father from eterni- 
ty, and also true man born of the Virgin 
Mary, is its Lord, who has redeemed man, a 
lost and condemned creature, secured and de- 
livered from all sin, from death, and from the 
power of the devil, not by silver or gold, but 
with His holy and precious blood and with 
His innocent suffering and death... ” 

3. Christianity must look to the fundamental prin- 
ciples taught by Christ as its only true norm 
for living in relationship to God, fellowman 
and the world. (By world we mean carnal 
nature opposed to the Spirit.) 

Let us say then, that Christianity is the Christ- 
centered Way of Life, guided by the fundamental prin- 
ciples taught by the Son of God, in its relationship to 
God, fellowman, and the world. 
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While according to a strict dictionary definition, 
campus means only the grounds of a college, let us use 
it in its more general usage to include the whole College 
or High School plant; grounds, classrooms, dormitories, 
frat houses, etc. 


The Christian Attitude Toward Those 
In Authority 
Today in our emphasis of self-expression and liberty 
in life, there is a danger that we might lose sight of the 
fact that the Christian believes that liberty and self-ex- 
pression are not the same as license. 


“Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law!” 

In this Way of Life we recognize that there are 
rightful sources of authority, and that the principle on 
which they exercise their rule over us is God-given. 
(Read Matthew 22:21; Romans 13:1-5; I Timothy 2; 
Titus 3:1; I Peter 2:13.) It therefore behooves us as 
Christians, on our various campi, to live in harmony 
with the program of the Board of Trustees, Administra- 
tion and Faculty. It is also our Christian duty to love, 
honor,-respect and pray for them in their work. (Read 
I Thessalonians 5:12ff.) We have had all too many 
student demonstrations in our colleges and high schools. 
It must be realized by Christian students that mob ac- 
tion has no place in organized society and certainly not 
on the campus. Such activities are not only acts against 
regard and respect for earthly authorities, but also 
against regard and respect of God Himself. It is the 
duty of a Christian student not only not to take part in 
such activities but to do all in his power to quiet them. 


The Christian Attitude Toward Our 
Fellow-Students 

We are almost at the end of this school year and 
no doubt we have tried to settle many problems in ways 
not altogether Christ-like. Let us begin here to lay a 
Christian foundation for next year’s work. 

In thinking of the Christian attitude toward fellow- 
students, there is need of stopping and studying anew 
from the Christian view, our attitude and conduct toward 
new students, the “so called” Freshmen or “Rats.” Over 
a number of years we have watched this called by some 
“wholesome fun,” in colleges and high schools. We have 
seen it take on some rather grotesque and pagan forms. 
We have seen it result in abnormal attitudes toward 
fellowmen, inferiority complexes, and physical injuries. 
No one who truly believes in Christ would dare to 
speak a word in defense of such a system. Let us work 
on the plan of making the newcomers welcome as 
brothers in Christ. 

A campus is an ideal testing ground for Christianity. 
Every day we have occasions that call forth true Chris- 
tian living, i. e., relationships between boy and boy in 
the dormitories, girl and boy in social life, teacher and 
pupil in the classroom, etc. It is here that we must 
learn to apply the principle of Christ as found in Mat- 
thew‘s gospel, chapters five, six and seven; love, for- 
bearance, humility, peacefulness, gentleness, kindness, 
virtue, courage, purity of mind, body and speech, etc. 

While it may be human nature for mankind to form 
‘groups to his own liking, i. e., cliques, fraternities, etc., 
it is necessary that on our campi, Christ and His teach- 
ings be the sole guide for activities of such groups. The 
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members should never bind themselves with oaths or 
vows that would in any way impair their standing in the 
Christian Church, the Communion of Saints. Secret 
orders of any type are rather to be left alone than joined 
by Christians. These groups on our campi should be 
free of any malice toward one another and whatever 
part they may play in school politics should be open 
and “above board,” Christian in all points. 

As Christian students we must learn the true value 
of a man. He is the most valuable thing in this world, 
therefore his welfare here in this world and in the world 
to come must be our first concern. Let us realize this 
fact and order our lives accordingly. It will be then that 
our fellowmen will pour out their souls to us and allow 
us to help them. Some day a fellow-student may rise up 
and call you blessed because of some act of kindness. 
Stop!—think of the world today. Look!—at your fellow- 
students and their needs. Listen!—to their cry for a 
friend to talk to, for an act of kindness, or a loving 
hand on their shoulder, and for The Way of Life. Answer 
their cry without respect of person or hope of reward. 


The Christian Attitude Toward Work and Play 

Since we defined Christianity as The Way of Life, 
and since life is chiefly made up of work and play, it is 
fitting that we give this space to its consideration. 

Have you ever stopped to consider just what is the 
difference between work and play? We are of the 
opinion that it is only the mental attitude with which 
we approach the thing to be done as to whether it is 
work or play. Have you ever had a job to do, and be- 
cause your mental set was right it didn’t seem like work 
at all? On the other hand, have you ever played a game 
when your mental set was wrong and it became a drud- 
gery to you? Do you see the point? Now let us apply 
this to our school work. If we can find a proper atti- 
tude toward our work, it ceases to be a drudgery and 
becomes a joy. Christ can give us this proper mental 
attitude toward our studies, etc. Let everything in life 
be valued in its relationship to Christ and its useful- 
ness to mankind, and things will take on new values 
for us. Our studies will become alive with new thoughts 
and meaning, and we shall find new joys and enthusiasm 
in doing our work. It is the Christian student who is 
truly the happy seeker after knowledge and truth. 


Points For Discussion 

1. Can liberty recognize authority? 

2. Is the principle of authority God-given? 

3. Does this mean that God organized govern- 
ments and has selected one type of government for all 
men? 

4. Can a boy or girl in school live a normal social 
life today and still be a Christian? 

5. Can a boy or girl follow the principles in the 
Sermon on the Mount in the modern world? 

6. If I am a Christian student, should I join a fra- 
ternity in hopes of making it better or are the odds 
against me in modern fraternities? 

7. How can I make my life count for the most on 
the Campus? 

Poems 


“A Creed’—Edwin Markham (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
“Four Things’—Henry Van Dyke (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
“Work—A Song of Triumph’”—Angela Morgan (The John Lane Co.) 
“How Do You Tackle Your Work ”—Edgar A. Guest 

(The Reilly & Lee Co.) 
“Work”—Henry Van Dyke (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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INTERMEDIATE TOPICS FOR APRIL 


THEME FOR THE MONTH: “THE ‘E’ SERIES” 


Use the “Intermediate Quarterly Helps’’ for supplementary topic material 


April 7, 1940 
ENTHUSIASM—‘BUBBLING OVER” 
Hebrews 12:1, 2 
(By Rev. C, E. Miller, Downingtown, Penna.) 

We often talk about things we don’t know anything 
about. And when we speak about enthusiasm we are 
apt to do that very thing. You can’t grasp and hold 
enthusiasm in your hand to look at it and examine it. 
You just know that a person or group of persons has it 
or doesn’t have it. What’s more, you can’t tell why it 
comes or where it comes from or where it goes when it 
leaves. It’s like the wind. It comes, you can feel it, it 
starts things moving and then moves on. 

But baffling though this quality is, we know how 
essential it is for our Christian work in the Luther 
League. Unless the leader has it the topic falls flat. 
Unless the group has it the hymns never rise above a 
giggle. Socials are flops, and the contributions to the 
League objectives are zero minus. But even if just a 
couple of people have it, things really move. Meetings 
have pep and interest, the work is fun, and the League 
accomplishes big things for the advancement of Chris- 
tian living. 

It would be a great thing if we had a big trunk full 
of enthusiasm and could ladle it out as needed. We 
could make the League go places and also do things if 
we could turn on enthusiasm like we turn on the heat. 
But that’s not the way it’s done. 

In order to have enthusiasm you've got to be en- 
thused. Perhaps that sounds silly but it’s not. It only 
sounds silly because enthused is not an English word, 
but a Greek word and when translated into English it 
means moved-in-God. The verb part of this phrase 
means a lot of things. 

When used with respect to words it means to “send 
forth” or “utter forcefully.” When used with respect to 
objects it means “throw” or “hurl.” With respect to 
water it means “burst forth” or “bubble over.” Fre- 
quently it means “put” something “in its place.” When 
used of persons it means “yearn” or “long to do” some- 
thing. 

It’s surprising that one word could mean so much, 
but it does. So to have enthusiasm means to set things 
in motion. We speak of ”throwing parties.” Well, to 
have an enthusiastic League meeting you must “throw” 
them. To have an enthusiastic topic presentation you 
must speak forcefully. To have a good League record 
you must put your time, effort and money in its right 
place. And you yourselves must want to do this. You 
can’t be driven with enthusiasm. You must want to do 
these things. Let the doing of them be fun—not work. 

And all of this activity must be “in-God.” That is, 
under His guidance, according to His will, in harmony 
with His goodness, kindness and love. 

The word enthusiasm is never spoken in the New 
Testament; it’s demonstrated. Imagine the enthusiasm 
of Jesus who so longed to do God’s will that even the 
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Cross was a joy. So perhaps the less we talk about it 
and the more we demonstrate it, the better it will be. 


Example 

The story is told of a boy who was hoeing corn in 
a field one hot July morning. Apparently unmindful of 
the heat and indifferent to the toil he whistled while he 
worked. A dust-covered traveler stopped at the fence, 
and -called out, “Hello, my lad, I am anxious to know 
how you can hoe corn on a day like this and whistle 
while you work.” 

“Well, sir,’ replied the boy, “I don’t know, unless 
it is that I feel somehow that I am doing something that 
even the Almighty couldn’t do if I wasn’t here to help 
Him.” This boy was enthusiastic about his work be- 
cause he realized that God needed him to cooperate in 
bringing in a good crop of corn. 

Did you notice the story said the boy was whistling 
while he worked? He had joy in his heart in doing his 
job. If the heart is not filled with joy, there cannot be 
a bubbling over in doing Christian service. 

The great secret of joy and thrills in the Christian 
life is simply knowing Christ and being so close to 
Him every day that His joy will fill every part of our 
lives. Although real joy comes from Christ, our part is 
to be enthusiastic in the reading of the Bible and come 
close to Him through our prayers. Just as in the case 
of the boy hoeing corn in the field, God might have pro- 
vided some way in which the crops would have grown 
without the boy’s cooperation. But He plainly shows us 
that He does not:do things that way. We must do our 
part if He is to do His. Let Him make us enthusiastic, 
radiant, joyous Christians that we may show to others 
the kind of Christian life that shall make them want to 
follow and work for Jesus. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Name several things for which you are “en- 
thusiastic.” 

2. How many of them are really in line with the 
“in-God” part of this word? 

3. Why are you so enthusiastic about these things? 
Is it because you do them well and enjoy doing them? 

4. How can you get to do your League work better 
and so come to get more fun out of it? 


April 14, 1940 
EXAMPLE—MY INFLUENCE 
John 13:1-15; Romans 15:1-7 
(By Rev. C. E. Miller, Downingtown, Penna.) 


An example is a portion which serves as a sample. 
A piece of cloth taken from a large bolt is an example 
of its quality and design. A bit of ore taken from a 
mine is an example of the richness of the whole vein. 
An example is a representative part of the real thing. 

In just this way Jesus was an example of God. 
Controversy about the Divinity of Jesus seems absurd 
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for these who really know the character of His life. 
His character was so clearly the character of God that 
everyone who knew Him perceived His Divinity. Thus 
the disciples who associated with Him, who were His 
close friends, had no doubt concerning it. They saw 
God in Him. When He performed a humble act of 
hospitality, such as the washing of feet, they perceived 
God’s willingness to serve His people. When Jesus 
ministered to the sick and needy they saw exemplified 
God’s goodness. When He taught them they learned 
to know that God was a loving Father. In the right- 
eousness of His life, they saw the righteousness of God. 
When He arose from the dead they realized that God 
had controlling power over every force which affects 
human life. From, knowing what Jesus was like they 
knew what God was like. 

We, too, know Jesus. We know Him through the 
Scriptural records of what He said and did. But a per- 
son such as Jesus can’t possibly be reduced to words on 
paper. So even better we can know what Jesus was like 
through the lives of those who have patterned their lives 
after His. Paul was such a person, so was Martin 
Luther. But we can get to know what Jesus was like 
even better through contact with those who serve Him 
today. Surely you know someone who is a good ex- 
ample of what Jesus was. There must be someone who 
cheerfully suffers in order to make others happy, who 
does good things, who gives cheerfully and generously 
to help those in need. Such a sample of Christian love is 
the best way of knowing Jesus and God whom He re- 
vealed. 

Best of all, you can sample the life of Jesus and the 
character of God in your own conduct. You, too, become 
an example. Through regular attendance at worship, 
careful study, fair play and cheerful helpfulness you, 
too, may be a means of spreading the knowledge of 
God. 

The Topic In Life 

Problem 1. Mary was willing to do everything that 
Jesus required except to go to catechetical class and be 
confirmed. What would Jesus think of her as an ex- 
ample to others? 

Problem 2. John was an excellent singer. He was 
paid $5.00 per Sunday to sing in First Church. When 
the congregation, because of a cut in the financial bud- 
get, reduced the amount John refused to sing. What 
would Jesus think of him? 

Problem 3. Mr. Y, a big money man, found he 
could reduce his income tax by giving $2,000 to the 
Church. What would Jesus think of that kind of a gift? 

Problem 4. William joined the Church when he 
was 14 years old. He never takes communion or pays 
anything to the support of the Church. What do you 
think of his example as a Christian? 

Problem 5. Joe was a good fellow. He liked to be 
liked. He traveled with a group of fellows who were 
doing evil deeds and soon did all the things they did. 
What would Jesus think of him as an example for good? 


Discussion Topics 
1. Describe someone who has been a good example 
for you. For what qualities of character did they serve 
as samples? 
2. Name several places in Jesus’ life and teaching 
which give us a sample of what God is like. 
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3. In what way could Mark 1:16-20 serve as such? 
Matthew 12:9-14 ? Luke 17:4? Luke 15:11-32? Luke 
21:1-4? 

4. In what way can we serve as samples of Jesus’ 
life and thus become Christian examples? 


April 21, 1940 
EXACTNESS—DOING THE JOB WELL 


Matthew 25 :14-30 
(By Rev. C. E. Miller, Downingtown, Penna.) 


It’s the old story of the mousetrap. If you can make 
the best mousetraps in the world, the world will beat a 
pathway to your door. If you can put on the best young 
people’s program, the young people will be there. 

But you can’t make anything worthwhile by making 
it sloppily. Everything must be precise and exact, and 
in order to secure that, care is necessary. You can’t 
give an enthusiastic and exemplary talk, only by taking 
care that you mastered the details exactly. The worship 
will be disturbed unless everyone takes care to see that 
he or she is in place at the exact hour. The whole pro- 
gram will lack punch and pep unless every officer and 
every committee and every member does his or her duty 
with exactness. 

Lack of exactness may cause serious damage. A 
fatal automobile accident was recently caused by a de- 
fective tire. No one knew who was to blame for it. 
The defect could have slipped in any place in the many 
processes of curing the rubber and building the tire. 
But somewhere a flaw was allowed to be built into 
the tire and two men lost their lives. Someone or some- 
thing was inexact. 

The same sort of thing happens in our religious 
work. Because we fail to make friends with someone 
who needs their friendship or because we aren’t good 
enough Christians to make someone else want to be, 
they make bad friends and evil associations. Because our 
work was defective their lives wreck themselves in bad 
habits, and foolishness. 

It’s very easy to become inexact in our Church 
work. There never seems to be a check on us. In school 
we have examinations to see how well we've worked. 
But in League no one can flunk us for not preparing a 
topic carefully or for not listening while it is delivered. 
No one can tell how much or how little we do outside 
of League. But there is a check and an examination and 
the one who judges what our work is worth is God 
Himself. This was the idea in back of the Scripture 
story. Paul had the same thing in mind when he said 
(II Timothy 2:15): “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Example 

Jesus desired to do the right thing in serving God 
and do everything well that was requested of Him. He 
wanted to make no mistakes. Therefore, He spent 
forty days and nights in the wilderness thinking and 
praying over plans for the world’s redemption. He 
looked at the problem from every angle and chose the 
one He felt was God’s plan. 

A certain man was invited to view the picture of a 
famous artist friend and was kept waiting in another 
room for about fifteen minutes before going in to see 
the picture. The artist explained this seeming) rudeness 
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by saying that it was necessary to wait in this room to 
get the glare of the street out of the eyes in order to 
appreciate the beauty and colors of the picture. 

We need to get the light of the world out of our 
eyes in order to see God’s plan for our lives and to see 
what He wants us to do and to do it well. 


Questions For Discussion 
1. Have your League meetings been well con- 
ducted? If not, how could you personally improve them? 
If they have been, how can you make them even better? 


2. How far does exactness in Christian living ex- 
tend? To Church work alone? To conversation? To 
personal habits? To your school work? 


3. How exacting has your League work been? Has 
your attendance been regular? Can you remember what 
was said in the topic? Name one important missionary 
objective of the Luther League to which you contribute 
in some way. 


April 28, 1940 
TALES FROM EAST TO WEST 


Acts 18:1-11 
(Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Renssaeler, New York) 


In the 1940 Reading Course for the Intermediate 
Luther League is the book, “Tales from East to West,” 
by Margaret B. Cobb and Ezra Young. 


Itis hoped that the review of this book in today’s 
topic will interest you in reading it. The stories are 
thrilling and will appeal to both boys and girls. The 
book costs fifty cents and can be purchased from the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 


The Review 
Foreword: “Tales from East to West” is a group of 
stories—true with the exception of one fable. It is a 
book of the lives of people who dared to live courageous- 
ly, through seemingly impossible situations. They in- 
spire one to do the right, regardless of consequences. 


“Cracker Boy” 

Two poor boys—Ned and Bill—of the flatwoods of 
Florida, set out in a flat bottom boat to fish at the edge 
of a lake. They discover a water moccasin in the boat, 
poised, ready to strike; the boys make a successful es- 
cape. Later, going into the Everglades, the abode of 
the Seminole Indians and where big game roamed, to 
hunt, Ned and Bill find a panther track. Following this 
track a distance through the tall grass, they found them- 
selves lost. Night came on. Few men live through a 
night in the Glades unprotected. A white man, a hunter, 
came across them. This stranger befriended the boys 
in his cabin. He proved to be a missionary and told 
them how he was living with tne Indians and trying 
to understand them. The missionary showed the boys 
the main trail. Ned found a new purpose in life and now 
is the head of one of the largest Churches in Florida. 


“A Tiger—A Cobra—and a Bear” 

In Northern Burma, near the borders of China, wild 
life abounds. The Bunker brothers, twins—one an 
Olympic mile-runner and minister; the other a doctor— 
bumped along over rough roads to the town of Namk- 
ham. With them rode two young girls to train as nurses 
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in the hospital at Namkham. The doctor of the hospital 
was called the “Waste-Basket Surgeon” because he used 
surgical instruments discarded as useless by Americana 
doctors. Read how the pastors encountered bears on 
narrow roads, yet go over the same road again and 
again to contact people. Read of their experiences with 
a large Cobra coming through the floor of their bam- 
boo home! A tiger at twilight, ready spring at them! 


“Francisco Quintanilla—Boy Revolutionist” 

Courage and endurance describe Francisco. Panchy 
Villa conducted the bloodiest revolution in the history 
of Mexico. The general and his army of seven thousand 
men demanded of Francisco’s father twenty-five thou- 
sand pesos immediately for the revolution. The father 
was unable to produce the sum so Francisco was sent 
to Villa himself. The errand was dangerous but he 
must save his father at all costs. Villa would not re- 
lease him from paying the mcney. Francisco offered 
himself to Villa’s army in order that his father’s life 
might be spared. Villa was finally overthrown. Fran- 
cisco, wounded, returned home only to find his home 
burned to the ground. His father took him across the 
border to a Pasadena hospital. Carranza now in power, 
had the father shot as hostage for the son. The same 
week his mother died from shock. Francisco, embittered, 
was bent upon taking the life of men in revenge. A 
Mexican, member of a Pasadena Church, persuaded him 
to go to Church. That night he accepted Christ. Today 
he is pastor in Watts, California, a suburb of Los 
Angeles. 

“The Ship That John Built” 

In the Pacific Ocean is the Island of Rarotonga. 
John Williams went from Britain to this island and 
changed the lives of the savage people there. He wanted 
to go on to other islands but he had no boat, and ships 
never came there. Williams needed a seventy-ton ship 
and he decided to build one himself. Without any 
knowledge of shipbuilding and with only a few tools he 
completed his ship in fifteen weeks. Her name was 
“Messenger of Peace.’ Crippled in a storm on its 
maiden voyage he returned to the harbor for repairs. 
In a few days they set out again. After a successful 
voyage to the Island of Artutaki, John Williams realized 
his great ambition—carrying the message of “Peace 
on earth and goodwill among men.” 


“How An Indian Chieftain Answered His Call” 

“Is it ithe Great Spirit commanding me to seek a 
vision?” asked Saswe, son of a Dakota Indian Chieftain. 
For four years, in the fall, Saswe knew that the Great 
Spirit was commanding him to seek a vision. He went 
into solitude and came to a Tipi sapa, or sacred lodge. 
Tipi sapa means “life made new again.” He said, “I 
must give it to someone I love.” When his first son 
was born he named him Tipi Sapa. Brought up in typi- 
cal Indian fashion the boy became a server to his 
father, who was priest, doctor and chief. Going about 
with his father he learned the duties of a chief, to be 
humble and serve his people, to counsel them wisely, to 
be fearless and patient. Two of his mother’s sayings 
he remembered: “Never forget the Great Spirit and you 
will be able to do all you attempt.” The other was: “In 
your tribe do not think evil things—say nothing wrong 
—be kind to the poor and to the orphans.” Years went 
by. Tipi Sapa had received no call from the Great 
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Spirit. One day, passing a Mission Chapel, he heard 
singing. He went in and read the words of the hymn. 
He became a regular attendant at the mission and re- 
alized that the Great Spirit was calling him to be a 
Christian. Attending school for three or four years 
he returned home with the name Philip Deloria. Un- 
daunted by difficulties he labored among his people. It 
was what he did, more than by what he said, which 
showed them what it meant to be a Christian. 


“The Story of the Hoe” 
A Fable 
This story is handed down from generation to gen- 
eration by the mothers of the Lower Congo, and every 
Congo girl regards her hoe as her greatest friend. 


“The Bishop’s Boat” 

The Yukon country of Alaska is a beautiful coun- 
try. It once took the bravest and strongest men to 
journey from Juneau into the Yukon country of Alaska. 
Peter Rowe, a Canadian, spent years in school and in 
the open preparing his mind and body for years of 
service and difficult work in bringing the Gospel to 
Alaska. With a sleigh weighing four hundred pounds, 
Peter Rowe and one companion, started out. Camping 
at Caribou Crossing they made final preparations for 
the journey by boat into the Arctic. The men in camp 
offered to help the Bishop build his boat, but he de- 
clined and finished building his before the campers 
finished theirs. After each day’s work he sat with the 
men and told them about the Greatest Adventure of all, 
and how they need have no fear so long as God went 
with them on their journeys. The Bishop sailed away 
in his sturdy boat, pushed into the interior, settling with 
the Indians and Eskimos. Bishop Rowe established 
missions, hospitals and schools. He won men by his 
willingness to share their hard life with them. 


“Ten Tales Tied Together” 
These are exciting tales of how the Bible found its 
way into various countries and was translated into a 
thousand tongues! 


“The Road To Mandalay” 

A leper girl, thirteen years old, Ma Thein Kin, was 
crouched beside a big bush! Her uncle had brought her 
there from a Burmese village. Disowned because of this 
dreadful disease, all she had was a little bundle which 
she carried on her head—a drinking cup, a broken 
comb, a few old garments and scme scraps of food. 
Spending one night there alone she dreaded the thoughts 
of another. There suddenly flashed into her memory 
the words of a wandering priest from Upper Burma. 
He spoke of the City of Mandalay and of a place the 
white people had built for lepers, where many were 
healed. Ma Thein Kin decided to go to Mandalay. With 
the aid of a kind Burmese lady she arrived at Mandalay. 
After weeks at the leper settlement something happened 
to Ma Thein Kin. She accepted Christ and lived as His 
disciple. 

“Columbo Discovers America” 

Columbo was the leader of the gang, the Junior 42’s 
in Little Italy. He hoped to be a big gangster some 
day. The gang seemed to be breaking up and Columbo 
was losing his hold on them. So he decided to do 
something spectacular to get hold on the gang again. 
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The settlement with its fine gym and clubs offered stiff 
competition, and all the fellows in the neighborhood 
liked the new Boy’s Leader. Columbo decided to join 
the settlement and wreck things. Columbo called the 
Junior 42’s that night and they laid their secret plans. 
The gang did wreck the place. The Boy’s Leader was 
missing two teeth and had a bad cut over one eye. After 
two days the police finally located the gang and brought 
them out with tear gas. When the gang came up for 
trial the Boy’s Worker and the Settlement head inter- 
ceded for them. They were placed on probation for three 
months to the Boy’s Leader and the Settlement Head. 
That was ten years ago. Columbo now is the Boy’s 
Worker and the tall man who befriended him is the head 
of the Settlement. 


“Girl of the Great Smokies” 

The people of Toad Lane belonged to one of three 
groups. First—Those that hard life had embittered. 
They had given up and were waiting to die. Second— 
those that still hoped, but only that they might escape 
to the cities and begin over again. Third—those who 
believed that life could still be beautiful and secure in 
the mountains if they only knew how to make it so. 
Mary, who lived in Toad Lane, belonged to the third 
group. Poverty and work made her old at fourteen. She 
wanted to attend the Mission School, but her father 
wanted her to marry Luce. She put off the marriage. 
One day the teacher from the Mission School rode on 
horse-back up to Toad Lane. All was arranged for Marv 
to go to school. She was to bring whatever she could 
for tuition and help in the kitchen and garden for the 
rest of her expenses. Years went by. She graduated as 
valedictorian of her class and returned back to the 
mountains to teach her people. 


“Why Chali Saved” 

In a Boys’ Industrial School in Africa is the apa- 
thetic figure of Chali. He was a lad of eleven and looked 
mournfully out on the world with lips that refused to 
smile and very seldom spoke. Standing in line for food 
Chali spied a thick, juicy slice of meat. He had “meat 
hunger’ as is common in many parts of Africa. Meat 
was served once in ten days. One day Chali overheard 
one boy saying to another, “If you don’t take meat on 
meat days, you can have cloth.” In some parts of Africa 
cloth is used for money. Each meat day Chali would 
say, ‘No meat; I want cloth.” Weeks went by; Chali 
studied hard and grew sturdy. His comrades wondered 
why he never ate meat, but it is not the custom of 
Africans to ask questions. One day Chali told the boy 
beside him that he had a Mother and a Sister living. 
His hoard of cloth became greater and greater. After 
three years he asked for his earnings in cloth, took it 
and told the teachers that he would return later. Three 
weeks later he returned with his Mother and Sister. 
He explained his silence. When his father died his 
Mother and Sister were sold into slavery as payment for 
a debt. He was driven out because he was weak from 
a long sickness. Making good in school and with the 
cloth he had saved, he set out to buy the release of his 
Mother and Sister. His schoolmates were so happy to 
hear his story they cried with delight, ‘““A man he is, and 
more than a man. Chali is a ‘real person’.” This is the 
highest praise that can be given any African boy. 
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ACTIVITIES OF ALL KINDS 


NEW JERSEY 


It’s hard to get “news” from some of the sectors in our State 
because of some recent synodical changes. But the fire has not en- 
tirely died down! In fact, this State is about 80% alive in activity 
and interest, as these ‘‘embers’’ will witness. 


Bergen: “The April Rally of Bergen District will be held on 
the 17th at the Church of the Redeemer, Ramsey,” reports Madeline 
Toelle, District Press Chairman, ‘‘and we hope for 100% representa- 
tion of every League.” ‘We are proud to announce that $49.66 has 
been collected for the Liberia Project. Of course,” she adds, “this 
won't be all that Bergen will contribute.” 


Central; The annual Lenten Retreat will be held March 3rd, at 
three in the afternoon, at St. Paul’s Church in Linden. Rev. Paul 
E. Hemry will be the speaker. The recently elected officers are to 
be installed. Twenty-one members of this new Executive Committee 
met at the Linden Church last month for business. 


Hudson: From District Publicity Chairman Walter Morten: 
At our February District Meeting, Rev. Roy L. Yund presented 
the topic, ‘Missionary Experiences in the Jungles of Liberia.’”’ And 
the evening’s offering was utilized as a contribution to the Liberia 
objective. Plans are being Said for another ‘‘Flying Squadron.” Last 
year the inter-district relations fostered by this group proved a 
helpful feature in furthering Luther League ideals. 


Shore: This District is scheduled to hold their next Rally on 
March 11th, in Atonement Church, Asbury Park, where 45 years 
ago, the Luther League of New Jersey was organized. 


Southern: ‘The Lenten Way” was the title of a very helpful 
message which Pastor Donald F. Irvin of Haddonfield, brought to 
the February Rally of this District. The meeting was held in 
Bethany Church, Gloucester. In March the District Executives 
will present an Easter pageant, “The Symbol of the Cross,’ as the 
Rally feature. This gathering will meet on March 28th in the 
Parish Hall of the Audubon Holy Trinity Church. 


Trenton: The District Publicity Committee and Board of 
Editors will meet February 23rd to complete plans for their new 
District bulletin as yet unnamed. President Mervin Esterly has the 
Extension Committee functioning well, with the expectation of two 
new groups in the not too distant future. 


EUGENE H. KELCHNER 
Publicity Chairman 


MARYLAND 
Washington, D. C., District 


On November 3rd the Annual Banquet of the Washington Dis- 
trict Luther League was held with one hundred thirty members 
present at Atonement Lutheran Church. Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, 
pastor of Third Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Maryland, spoke on 
“The 1940 Streamlined Model.’”’? It was a worthwhile message, giv- 
ing the young people a goal to strive for. 


The Annual Missionary meeting was held at St. Mark’s Church, 
on December 3rd. Miss Isabell Bauserman presented an illustrated 
lecture on the Liberia Mission field and stressed the project of The 
Luther League of America. 


A pound of food stuff or one can of food was the admission to 
the Annual District Pound Party. The food so collected is given 
to the Washington Inner Mission Society. 


The Lutheran Youth of the Nation’s capital united in the 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation on February 12th, 1940. A 
large group heard Rev. Amos J. Traver, D.D., President of Mary- 
Jand Synod, of The United Lutheran Church in America, speak on 
the theme, “I Must.” He stressed the need of more personal evan- 
gelism by Lutheran. Youth. Following the host League served tea 
in the Church parlor. Several other synods and Lutheran youth 
of the University of Maryland were present. arEre 


Baltimore District 


- Success in a large measure has been the keynote of this Dis- 
trict’s meetings. Using a theme, ‘‘Leagued For Service,’ developed 
in three devotional meetings, the advance in fellowship and- interest 
in devotional meetings has shown much increase. The second of the 
series of meetings was held in Trinity Lutheran Church, Baltimore 
and Pulaski Streets on Sunday, January 14th. The League of the 
host Church served tea previous to the worship service. Rev. 
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Warren C. Johnson, pastor of Second Lutheran Church, addressed 
the 156 Leaguers present on the topic, ‘‘Living.” It was a very 
rainy Sunday. 

The Annual Banquet took place on Saturday, February 3rd, at 
Levering Hall, on Johns Hopkins University Campus. Some 165 
persons enjoyed the Turkey Dinner and the address by the District 
Pastoral Advisor, Rev. Justus H. Liesmann. The fellowship of 
singing brought many acquaintances into friendships. During the 
year on three occasions the delegates from the 20 odd Leagues in 
Baltimcre met around the supper table and discussed the various 
departments of Luther League work, namely, Educations, Missions, 
and Life Service, one at each mecting. Rev. Gordon Parker, ad- 
dressed the meeting on Missions. At each the Educational Secretary 
has issued an Educational Help Bulletin. 


Western District 


An enthused group of 168 Leaguers attended the annual Ban- 
quet, January 18th, at the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. Rev. Amos J. Traver, D.D., of Frederick, Maryland, gave 
an inspiring address on the theme, ‘‘Thinking Straight.” 


Western District is again challenging the other Districts of the 
Synod to double their Missionary quota. Devotional programs have 
been exceptionally good with special services on Life Service and 
Missions. Several returned missionaries have spoken on the latter 
occasions. 


Middle District 


This district was host to the Synodical Workers Conference this 
year. Rev. A. J. Sutcliffe conducted the afternoon worship service at 
the Taneytown Lutheran Church. Departmental conferences were 
led by members of the State Committee. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, 
of Gettysburg College, was guest speaker following a supper served 
by the local League. 


The Middle District Worker’s Conference was held in Middle- 
town, Maryland. Departmental conferences were held discussing 
plans and the work as applied to local Leagues. Thomas Albaugh, 
President of the District, acted as Toastmaster at the fellowship sup- 
per. Mr. Henry Snyder addressed the group on ‘“‘What We Believe.” 


Mountain District 


“Frozen in” has been the plight of these mountain groups but 
still they have managed to have a District Worker’s Rally at St. 
Paul’s Church, Cumberland, Maryland. The evening was dedicated 
to the Educational Department of the Luther League. 

The doings of the group that attended the last national conven- 
tion has been presented at several Leagues. St. John’s Luther 
League, Cumberland, played host to the District on a Missionary 
Sunday and presented “Eight Days in a Hammock,” written by 
Alvin Schaediger. 


Although they are not as yet ready to join the state organization 
several Luther Leagues have been organized throughout the state. 
More will be heard from them at a later date. 


The Maryland Synod Luther League Convention will be held in 
the nation’s capitol, Washington, D. C. The dates: the Labor Day 
week-end, August 31, September 1 and 2, 1940. The theme: ‘Christ 
Speaks To a Confused World.” The Convention Hotel: ‘The 
Lee House.” The Church: Luther Place Memorial Church, whose 
Luther League groups are working their utmost to make this a 
perfect convention. Why not spend that week-end with the Mary- 
land Luther Leaguers and see how they do things and visit the 
nation’s capitol as well, 

RICHARD ACKLER, Publicity Chairman 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Luther League of Pennsylvania 


Officers and secretaries of the Luther League of Pennsylvania 
met in Harrisburg, Saturday afternoon and evening, January 27th, 
to attend the final Executive Committee meeting of the Luther 
League of Pennsylvania. - - 

Mrs. Donges, Executive Secretary, reported all dues to end of 
1939 have been paid to The Luther League of America, and ‘that 
Pennsylvania went over the top in meeting her 1939 Sustaining 
Membership Quota, and that-all bills owed by the State League 
have been paid. ; 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


The following items of business were discussed and acted upon: 


The President, Kenneth W. Dry, was authorized to contact the 
Presidents of the three Synodical Luther Leagues for endorsement 
of an Inter-Synodical Leaguers’ Retreat. It was recommended that 
the Retreat be held at Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, August 25-26-27, 
1940. It was further recommended that the program be planned 
by the Luther League of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. (This 
proposed Inter-Synodical Retreat is the result of a resolution adopted 
at the York Convention to the effect that the Synodical Leagues 
consider the advisability of meeting jointly in years other than Luther 
League of America Convention years for inspiration and education 
in promoting the Luther League program.) 


Luther League records including the official seal, gavel, marble 
block and Life Service Flag are to be placed in the Archives of the 
Historical Society of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
located at the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 


Equipment on hand to dispose of are a mimeograph machine and 
steel filing cabinet. The Synodical Luther League will be given op- 
portunity to submit sealed bids for this equipment, and after a 
specified date, any interested person may purchase this equipment. 


The financial report revealed a balance in the treasury of about 
$400, with outstanding dues of $450. Former districts were urged 
to complete payment of their dues and to this end, the books of the 
Treasurer will be kept open until June 1, 1940. 


It was decided to give a gift of $50 each to the three Synodical 
Luther Leagues. It was also decided that, after expenses of this 
special Executive Committee meeting, the payment of the Executive 
Secretary’s allowance and the $150 gift were paid, the balance of 
money on hand together with money received by June Ist in pay- 
ment of back dues, be given to The Luther League of America 
for the Headquarter’s Fund in honor of Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder, 
who was largely responsible for the founding of Young People’s 
work in the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania. 


The President and Executive Secretary were given authority to 
make the necessary decisions if any business arise in the interim 
(up to June Ist) when the books of the Luther League of Penn- 
sylvania will be closed. 


The following Auditing Committee was appointed: Wendall 


Lawther, Chairman; Charles Forney and Mary ‘Trent. 


The Publicity Chairman was instructed to publish the pro- 
ceedings of this Executive Committee meeting in the Luther League 
Review. 


Following a dinner meeting at the Central Y. M. C. A. the 
meeting was declared adjourned and the Leaguers left Harrisburg 
for their destinations located throughout the Keystone State—not 
to drop their League work now that the Luther League of Penn- 
sylvania is no longer active—but rather to begin work in their 
respective Synodical Luther Leagues. It was noted at the meeting 
that most of the State leaders have been chosen to serve in numer- 
ous capacities in the Synodical Luther Leagues which became active 
organizations as of January 1, 1940. 


ANNA M. SCHLEGEL 
Publicity Chairman, Luther League of Penna. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A truly great First Convention, according to plans already pro- 
jected, is in store for the Luther Leaguers of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, July 17-19, in Allentown, Pa. 


The convention will be held in the exquisite, new and imposing 
St. Jobn’s Church, and the well-equipped adjoining parish house, 
Rev. William C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor. ‘‘Seek Ye First the King- 
dom of God” will be the convention theme. Rev, Francis R. 
Edwards, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Wilkes-Barre, will 
be the chaplain. 


Outstanding among the special features of the convention will 
be the discussion group sessions on ‘‘Youth Problems,” dealing with 
the Marriage Problem, the Moral Problem, Recreation, Democracy 
and Christian Faith. Noteworthy, too, will be the open forum on 
the Bible. Another feature we may not overlook will be the In- 
termediate Convention, 


Inspirationally, the facilities alone that Allentown has to offer 
will undoubtedly make a lasting impression. The first of two Vesper 
Services will be held in the beautiful Muhlenberg College Chapel 
with the keynote address, “Seeking Through Learning,’ by Rev. 
A. Charles Keter, D.D., pastor of Salem Lutheran Church, Leb- 
anon. The second, the closing session, will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Rev. Conrad Wilker, D.D., pastor of St. Michael’s Church, 
Allentown, delivering the address, ‘Seeking Through Living.” 


Thursday evening’s session will be the banquet at the conven- 
tion hotel. Rev. Harold S. Miller, pastor of Incarnation Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, will be the principal speaker. The subject 
of his address will be ‘Seeking Through Giving.” 


APRIL, 1940 


The first project of the Life Service Department of the Synod- 
ical League is that of purchasing a Life Service Flag. In order to 
provide funds for the same, local Leagues are being urged to set 
aside an offering from one of their devotional meetings. 


Hither and thither: The foremost task—and we dare say “a 
rather difficult task’’—confronting the Luther Leaguers on the terri- 
tory of the Ministerium during the past several months has been 
the formation of Conference organizations. With a spirit undaunted 
by the hard work and the many problems which had to be over- 
come, the work involved has been carried to the extent where 
there now remain but a few minor details to be taken care of. Even 
in the midst of all this struggling, several of the conference Leagues 
found time to carry on, without interruption, the regular promo- 
tional work of the Luther League. 


“ 


Allentown, Lancaster and Reading Conferences conducted 
worker’s conferences during January and February, These three 
conference Leagues, together with Philadelphia, also issued publi- 
cations during the same period. 


Allentown is busy making preparations for the entertaining of 
the First Convention of the Ministerium League and laying plans 
for its own first convention to be held in the month of May. 


Lancaster conducted a Lenten broadcast over the local station 
in February and sponsored a Pre-Convention Rally for the Churches 
of the Lancaster Conference in March. The conference League will 
hold its first convention in May. 


Philadelphia announces that all four sections of the conference 
are fully organized and plans for carrying on the Luther League 
movement well under way. The first convention of the conference 
will be held in the early part of May. 


Reading has set aside April 6th for its first convention with 
sessions in the afternoon and evening in Holy Spirit Lutheran 


Church, Reading. ¢ 
FRANCIS K. KLINE, Publicity Chairman 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
United States Declares War! 


No! Of course they haven’t (at this writing) done anything of 
the sort! Your ‘‘war-minded’’ correspondent just wanted to draw 
your interest to his column! 


But there is a war in this land of ours! The Luther League 
of the Centrai Pennsylvania Synod has “leagued together” to ‘‘battle 
for the right.”” ‘They are enlisting everyone to “arise and don their 
armor” and “put the foe to flight.” It’s war upon congregations 
who have no active Luther League organizations. It’s a war to 
advance and further the ideals of two very deserving “League na- 
tions,” the Luther League of Pennsylvania and the Luther League 
of New Jersey, through our constituent societies. 


And it’s not that we elected to be “‘beligerent.”” This Synod 
would rather be regarded as “neutral’’ or at least “allied.” 


Our Chicf-of-Staff is Kenneth W. Dry, “ghost president’ of 
the Luther League of Pennsylvania. His ‘‘war-time cabinet’’ is made 
up as follows: First Vice-President, Earl Davis, of Upper Darby; 
Second Vice-President, Wendell Lawther, of Boswell; Secretary, 
Margaret McFalls, of Altoona; Treasurer, Earl Bricker, of York; 
Assistant Secretary, Helen Dugan, of Williamsport; Executive Sec- 
retary, Edna Stricker, of Lemoyne; Educational Secretary, Connie 
Strandwitz, of Brooklawn, N. J.; Missionary Secretary, Mrs, Sara 
Hauser, of Boswell; Life Service, Mary Hammersla, of Harrisburg; 
Intermediate Secretary, Genevieve Smith, of Ambler; Extension, 
Charles Forney, of Davidsville; Publicity, Gene Kelchner, of Cam- 
den, N. J.; Sustaining Membership, Wendell Lawther, of Boswell; 
and Spiritual Advisor, Rev. Herbert Kline, of Shrewsbury. The 
Members-at-Large are: Blaine Blessing, of Lewistown; Mary Donges, 
of Johnstown; Richard Heiland, of York; and Warren Diehm, of 
Lititz. 

This cabinet met in Harrisburg again on February 10th. A 
$400 budget was drawn up which will be carried by the 125 Leagues 
accounted for to date. Plans were projected for our Synodical League 
Convention in Zion Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, July 17-18-19. 
Approval was also given to an Inner-Synodical Luther .Leaguers 
Retreat at Camp Nawakwa, August 25-26-27. Further cooperation 
will be extended the Third Christian Youth Conferences of Pennsyl- 
vania which are to be held in Scranton, April 12th to 14th and in 
Sharon, April 19th to 21st. One other consideration was the publi- 
cation of a Synodical League Bulletin, “The Central-ite.” 


Next month we 


Thus winds up our “communique” at this time. 
from the 


expect to “salute” you again with first hand releases 
“reporters”? on our several ‘“‘fronts.’’ 


“Let sound the martial music, 
Ring out the bugle call 

To rally for the conflict, 

Our people one and all!” 


EUGENE H. KELCHNER 
(‘Minister of Propaganda’’) 
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Financial Reports 


Make 1940 a Banner Year with 


100% dues and 
Sustaining Membership paid. Congratulations and thank 


you for your dues in full—Kentucky-Tennessee, Pacific 


Northwest, Rocky Mountain, and Iowa. 


DUES REPORT 
March 6, 1940 


Senior 
League Billed Paid 
Northern California ...... $27.00 
Southern California ...... 75.00 
Columbia District ....... 34.00 
Gonnecticut Acre irestinis ccesciere 58.50 
EMOxiGate cereyacarealererrisiere ies chevele 41.25 $10.31 
Georgia-Alabama_ ........ 71.50 
TINGS Attest vesnereiesesiegs 231.25 
Uphescetn Se ops noo e Sc oo ado 103.00 
Samee ld Owed ray accrsvyegeeivopasereretenr 131.00 131.00 
WKALISAS Han cvepnercleiote delet Sexttalals 83.75 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee ps) 55.75 
WETAREGh Bacndnocedgcdnd 296.75 49.00 
INGIGHIG Att Uleyeseceterate etal etecocetsvere 64.75 
MIG WESty ase cieiclleils ersistretete 90.00 50.00 
IMiinnes Otay Wie.atels's wieielersios-/e 70.00 
IMISSISSIPPlNwsleicleistae tieleiormrare 20.00 
Nebraska 2 as)! cairn asetereeavays mie 96.50 
NEW) ELSCS ni stcietncie ora) asiniare 77.75 
ING Wie ORK eet tamieicisiiciaieets 421.75 
North= ‘Carolina’ weslei-lecr 638.25 
Ove stele tetay ovale, ay eerat atalaverste 343.75 
2—Pacific Northwest ..... 47.00 47.00 
Pennsylvania: : 
Central Pennsylvania .. 646.50 53.88 
Ministerium .0).0.22.0.6 1,312.00 70.88 
Pittsbur ght qyats.casisiemeavere 397.25 Sock 
1—Rocky Mountain ...... 37.50 37.50 
South Carolina ae seislieasrer 355.75 153537 
WLCXAS wet sintelercistccererchetene's ea sNeie 108.00 
Vir eirricumeeretaer revel siexeietars arate 307.25 
West Virginia ........... 44.50 25.00 
WWiiSCOnSIN@ eins «fe cise ete eerie 49.00 
Alberta Conference ....... 20.00 


$6,336.25 $737.80 


AFRICA PROJECT 
March 6, 1940 


League Quota 
Northern California, .c..-ysccc. $ 50.00 
Southern California ...5....%:3% 150.00 
Columbia Distuct ). eae eee 65.00 
Connecticut miojare yer cian iversteieece 100.00 
Hloridats J.tccmcoacbiontieavemen cts 50.00 
Georgia-Alabama .......+.+s«.. 130.00 
M9 4G;earoca ci -aenstaustatovessloactecs toes: ekehols) 330.00 
Usidtana. Weac cise cots setieemeee 175.00 
KOwanernnmiicedaeceteeternieie teres 125.00 
Red niGas seoratistasrefete misiareeteiemicnts 140.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee .........4- 70.00 
Maryland Sassi scscmrsentsres pee 520.00 
Michigan’ sineramrcieetreisaraaisieercieiere 125.00 
Midwest ... RAAHOUUMELSOT OCS 135.00 
Minnesota 115.00 
Mississippi 30.00 
Nebraska 100.00 
New Jersey 195.00 
New York ... 720.00 
North Carolina 1,100.00 
FO Rotaratiesetsaiets ye 555.00 
Pacific Northwest 90.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Pennsylvania 1,065.00 
Ministerium 2,150.00 
Pittsburgh a 655.00 
Rocky Mountain 40.00 
South Carolina .. fe 640.00 
ARS eee ade nooneead eieteia 180.00 
VAUCE ES ISioGno lbh tochooce Goens 505.00 
Wiest) Virginia ies ais <p ales ciiaicie 55.00 
WHSCONSIN it cpa eereteeielsvereisinetre cae 80.00 
Intermediate Rally—Long Beach 
Ganiadare Aejeic retary erntaie seareleravetane ole 
Miscellaneous mits teeislateinesleloieleniiers 
$10,440.00 
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Intermediate 
Billed Paid 
$11.25 

18.75 

5.00 
37.50 

8.25 $2.06 
37.75 
60.00 
28.75 

35.25 35.25 
12.50 
10.75 10.75 
90.50 4.00 
37.25 
3.75 
31.25 
16.00 
58.75 
291.25 
245.00 
56.25 
11.25 L206) 
228.50 19.05 
269.75 13.44 
87.75 7.32 
12.50 12.50 
106.25 43.62 
18.50 
129.00 
14.50 8.25 
29.50 
$2,003.25 $167.49 
Paid 
Senior Inter. 
$16.50 $2.50 
25.00 
71.75 
118.45 17.15 
3.6 
30.00 
177.03 24.43 
135.00 
26.79 5.00 
163.00 
7.00 
2.60 
4.00 
Br38 
1.04 7.00 
65.00 
7.00 
3.00 
12.83 
$858.97 $70.08 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to February 29, 1940 


Alumni 
Total Gift 
League Quota Paid Sust. Cont. Mem’ 
Northern California.. $25.00 
Southern California.. 50.00 $13.00 $8.00 $5.00 
Columbia District .. 25.00 5.00 $5.00 
Gonnecticuts —s.sisiaiien OON00 
Miloridacma sratrererrete year 25.00 
Georgia-Alabama ... 50.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 
Diiioisiaiercstistts eile i 41.00 1.00 $40.00 
India nares oie © 
OWS) wceiemeseeedss 
Bausas len neenrcte nie b 5.00 5.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee . : 
MarylandioGeencnene ; 39.00 25.00 9.00 5.00 
Michigan. “2% cs cence. i 5.00 5.00 
Midwest jst ccarine H 
Minnesotan santas : 1.00 1.00 
IMassissippis mie emieenic G 5.00 5.00 
Nebraska, © sac spaecners : 5.00 5.00 
New Jersey ..... c fy 17.00 10.00 7.00 
New York ... 5 60.00 35.00 5.00 20.00 
North Carolina x 13.00 10.00 3.00 
Obiole we woukeece A A 20.00 20.00 
Pacific Northwest .. 30.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. . 415.00 104.00 28.00 51.00 25.00 
Ministerium . 840.00 113.00 58.00 25.00 30.00 
Pittsburgh aerate 255.00 10.00 10.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 25.00 
South Carolina ..... 230.00 18.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 
IDexaseterniacesercile 70.00 
Wirginias “nt.wdesek ole 225.00 14.25 5.00 9.25 
West Virginia ...... 30.00 1.00 1.00 
Wisconsin tcc ocr oe 30.00 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Canada ow. iccbae ees 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Specialates ct craastjsvers 72.00 68.00 4.00 


$585.25 $314.00 $136.25 $135.00 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
February, 1940 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 9 
Frank McKelvey 
Marjorie Solberg 
Edward Egge 
Edward Steinle, Memorialized by First Luther League, Glendale 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 4 
Esther Shearouse 
Anna Beckmann 


ILLINOIS, total 9 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS, total 1 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


MARYLAND, total 15 
E. Margaret Tripp 
Immanuel Luther League, Manchester 
Zion Senior Luther League, Middletown 
Thomas Albaugh 
Alma Miller 
Mary C. Mumford 
Josephine Delauter 
Ella Engel 


MICHIGAN, total 1 
Southern Michigan District 


MIDWEST 


MINNESOTA, total 1 
Earl F. Diekhoff 


MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
Mississippi State Luther League 


NEBRASKA, total 1 
Kountze Memorial Luther League, Omaha 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


NEW JERSEY, total 9 
St. Jchn’s Senior Luther League, Passaic 
Irmgard Mehl 


NEW YORK, total 15 
Rev. K. Riebesell, By Christ Luther League, Little Falls 
Luther League Alumni 
J. Dorothy Borgstede 
St. Paul’s Luthér League, Red Hook 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 5 

OHIO, total 4 
St. John’s Luther League, Zanesville 
Marian Sbach 
Trinity Senior Luther League, Ashland 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 58 
Mary L. Harlow 
John George Kurzenknabe 
Mrs. Edward C. Heid 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl Trupp 
Emerson E. Crum 
Altoona District Luther League 
Mrs. E. L. Pee, By First Senior Luther League, Philipsburg 
Rey. E. Martin Grove, D.D. 
Mary Trent 
Mrs. H. C. Michael 
Rev. H. C. Michael 
Sister Zedena Ross 
Sister Anna Melville 
Sister Elizabeth Fackler 
Sister Elaine Dunlap 
Sister Dorothy Dale 
Alma Hasenfus 
Marion J. Bentz 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Rohmer 
Russell Ferrier 
St. Paul’s Senior Luther League, Millersburg 
Sheldon Lehman 
Jeannette Sharpe 
E. G. Hoover 
Alice O’Connell 
Philadelphia District Luther League, East Penna. Conference 
Ministerium, 38 
Daniel J. Davies 
Sister Anna Ebert 
Helen Hofacker 
Paul S. Fritz 
John Bennecoft 
Laura Berger 
St. John’s Luther League, Kutztown 
Grace Intermediate Luther League, Shillington 
Francis C. Leupold 
Peter P. Hagan 
Grace Intermediate Luther League, Lancaster 
Emanuel Luther League, Nuremberg 
Mary Schlegel 
Alma Koder 
‘Clara Schleicher 
Myrtle Fleming 
John Schmolze 
Naomi Young 
Rev. Allen Roth 
Philadelphia Conference Luther League 
St. John’s Luther League, Philadelphia 
Earl C. Punchard 
Ruth L. Punchard 
Francis Elwell 
Harry Hodges 
Pittsburgh, total 2 
Grace Church, Pittsburgh 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 10 
Rev. J. Shelton Moose, By St. Jacobs Senior Luther League, 
Chapin 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA, total 10 
Pearl Cross 
Pearl Roller 
W. Clarence Harr 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 1 
WISCONSIN, total 2 
Rev. Chas. A. Puls 
Redeemer Senior Luther League, Milwaukee 


CANADA, total 3 
Martha L. Ruccius 


APRIL, 1940 


‘Lu Memoriam 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed, 
as truly 

As in His Heaven 

— Whittier 


SS 


IN 
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Semorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Edward Steinle 
Memorialized by First Luther League, Glendale, California. 


MY CREED 


I have to live with myself and so— 
I want to be fit for myself to know. 
I want to be able as the years go by 
Always to look myself straight in the eye 
I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 


I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect. 

But here in the struggle for fame and pelf, 

I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I never can hide myself from me, 

I see what others may never see, 

I know what others may never know— 

I never can fool myself—and so 

Whatever happens, I want to be 

Self-respecting and conscience free. 
—Anonymous 
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Twenty-nine 


“YOUR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE WANTS 
YOU TO KNOW”.... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Frances Miller of the Virginia Synod; Rev. Karl J. 
Knauff, General Secretary, Luther League of Canada; 
and Rev. J. Obert Kempson, of South Carolina. 

“W” is for work of which your committee did much, 
and of you they expect the same. 

“X” is for Xantippe (see your Webster). We are 
glad to report the Executive Committee has none. 

“VY” is for Young People, the oldest group (18 years 
and above) to whom the Luther League program will 
apply. From the ranks of this group, competent, conse- 
crated and constant leadership must come for the work 
of directing the newly-emphasized program for and with 
Intermediates. 

“7” is for zeal for Christ and His Church which 
undergirds—and must always do so—the Luther League 
program from A to Z. 
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LIFE SERVICE 
(Continued from Page 6) 

Christian avoid such evil activities, but he should at- 
tempt to destroy them. Naturally one needs a guide or 
standard to judge these occupations and activities in 
which he, as a Christian, might engage. He needs to be 
able to distinguish between a Christian act and a law- 
ful act. He needs the courage to oppose un-Christian 
practices and attempt to correct them. All of the above- 
mentioned things are merely ramifications of the Life 
Service Covenant. 


Hi 

; Somebody did a golden deed, 

; Proving himself a friend in need, 

{ Somebody sang a cheerful song 

} Brightening the skies the whole day long. 
; Was that somebody you? 

‘ 

—— 


| 1940 State and Synodical Conventions 


Canada September 1 and 2 
Columbia District 

Connecticut 

Florida June 17-19 
Georgia-Alabama April 19-21 

Illinois August 30-September 2 
Indiana July 14, 15 

lowa August 18-20 

Kansas 

Kentucky-Tennessee June 18, 19 

Maryland August 31-September 2 
Michigan September 


H 

,] 

: Midwest 

Minnesota August 31, September 1, 2 
Mississippi July 7 
Nebraska August 13-17 

August 31-September 2 

\ 

A Ree date nen Ai Sie 


May 24-26 


New Jersey 

New York 
Northern California 
North Carolina 
Ohio 


August 28-30 
August 31, September 2 


Pacific Northwest July 26-28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. July 17-19 
Ministerium July 17-19 
Pittsburgh July 22, 23 
Rocky Mountain August 9-11 


Southern California 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Manitoba District 


August 27-29 


June 18-20 
August 25-29 


June 29-July 6 


Elmwood, Ontario 


St. Paul’s, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Ascension, Savannah, Georgia 

St. John’s, Sterling, Illinois 

Lake Wa Wa See, Syracuse, Indiana 
Grace, Muscatine, lowa 


Zion, Covington, Kentucky 
Luther Place, Washington, District of Columbia 
Waldenwoods, Hartland, Michigan 


Trinity, Jackson, Mississippi 
Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Nebraska 
Poughkeepsie, New York _ 
Ascension, Shelby, North 


First, Dayton, Ohio 
Lutherland 


Carolina 


Zion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

St. John’s, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Calvary, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
Camp Crockett, Rye, Colorado 
Wittenberg, Leesville, South Carolina 


St. Peter, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
Jackson’s Mills, West Virginia 


Lake Brereton (Camp) 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


oanoke College BELIEVES .. . 


THAT SCIENCE AND RELIGION are 
Co-workers in the Search for Truth! 


ITS OFFERINGS IN THE SCIENCES ARE THEREFORE MODERN AND 
CHALLENGING TO THE STUDENT WHO EXPECTS TO 
LIVE AND WORK IN A SCIENTIFIC WORLD 


STUDENTS IN BIOLOGY LABORATORY 


B.S. and B.A. degrees in Arts and Sciences. Pre- coe Se: 


professional work in medicine, dentistry, engineer- HOMETOWN: 
ing, pharmacy, law. Strong department of Busi- | Historic Salem amid scenic Blue Ridge 
ness Administration offering B.S. degree in busi- ¢ | ise oan 

a SYNOD: 


Lutheran Synod of Virginia 
FOUNDED 1842 


Member of Southern Association of 


[oan “| om See Colleges and Secondary Schools 


ness. Reasonable rates. Admissions on a selective | 
basis. Campus of friendly culture. 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VIRGINIA 


APRIL, 1940 Thirty-one 


BOING TO OOLEbEY 


Where will you go to 
ion Callege College this Fall? 
tt yas 
Invites you to become a member of its student body 


a 


Accredited Lutheran Junior College and Preparatory School 
for Girls in Famous “Blue Grass” Region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
PRE-LIBRARY BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PRE-NURSING HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-JOURNALISM MUSIC 

PRE-SOCIAL WORK SPEECH 


Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 


Rates $425.00 to $485.00 


CATALOGUE and VIEWBOOK 


Ci ft v th, Y P HUGH J. RHYNE, President 
PO TEESE Ae BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave, Baltimore, Md. 
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Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities. A 
strong scholarly faculty. Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalogue and information, write to: 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D.,) LL.D. 
Harry A. Benfer, A.M. 


President 


Registrar 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A_ high-grade liberal arts college, 
educational needs of our Lutheran youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, including the high- 
est—the Association of American Universities. 
: Strong foundation preparation for business, teacher-train- 
ing, home economics, medicine, law, theology, dentistry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including Nationally-known 

School of Music 


ready to serve the 


Send today for catalog and view-book—free upon request 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 

Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Cataiogue write either 


Ella Engel, Russell Galt, Ph.D., 


Registrar Dean 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


For Catalogue, Write 


TO INSURE THE FUTURE 
OF THE SENIOR LEAGUE 


ORGANIZE 
INTERMEDIATE 
LUTHER LEAGUES 


For Complete Information, Write to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
MUHLENBERG BUILDING 


1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


So 


= ——— 


Have You Enrolled As a 
Contributing Member 
of the 


Sustaining Membership Fund 


Every Local Leaguer should hold a Contributing 
Membership Card by the payment of 


$1.00 per Year 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Chairman 


Send All Funds to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Finest of Gwards 
HONOR AWARDS AND SlFTs 


Hand Carved in Solid Oak 


Suitable for Awards of Merit, Honor Roll, Gifts for Officers, for hanging in 
Luther League Meeting Room. A new line of the finest workmanship pos- 
sible. All pieces are hand-carved in natural oak and the Luther League 
Emblem is faithfully reproduced in full colors unless otherwise specified. 


Light Oak Dark Oak Light Oak Light Oak 
Cross Placque Cross VRVAL Cross 10%" 
Full Colors Full Colors Full Colors Emblem Full Colors Emblem 
ZENO, 12 x9 2A AS Plain $5.00 See 2 Plain $7.00 
$16.50 $6.75 $12.00 Colors $6.25 $8.50 Colors $8.25 


Dark Oak 6” 4" Dark Oak Dark Oak 
Placque Emblem Emblem Scroll Scroll 
Plain Plain $3.75 Plain $2.75 Placque Placque 
124% x90 Colors $4.75 Colors $3.75 13/0 18” x 14” 
$5.50 $15.00 $20.00 


These items are in stock but ample time should be given for packing and 
safe transportation. Prices listed above are F. O. B. Harrisburg, Penna. Ship- 
ment of larger items by Express Collect. Remittance must accompany order. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sold Exclusively by THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


